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Of Women’s Bondage 


An Editorial 





WHEN women ask for equality, 
what do they mean? 

Equal pay for equal work; equal 
educational opportunities; an 
equal voice in the home and in 
the government; equal freedom to 
marry and equal rights to divorce; 
and equal rights to work according to one’s full 
abilities. These are some of the standards usually 
included in the ideal of equality set up by women 
conscious of their need for freedom. They are not 
to be confused with claims for absolute equality. 

Is absolute equality a sound ideal? Should women 
have special privileges to make up for the privileges 
of men? Is it practicable that the sex which bears 
the burdens of maternity Should be exposed to the 
same risks as men in the world at large? 

Some advocates of equal rights think that women 
should ask no favors. They oppose minimum wage 
laws for women and protection from unhealthy oc- 
cupations, because they want women to be self- 
reliant. They do not seem to believe that working 
women should receive a government guarantee of 
care and rest before and after the birth of a child. 

Other women, notably trade unionists and social 
workers, believe that such protective laws are nec- 
essary as a practical method of ending present in- 
justices. While women may have, on the average, 
more endurance and a slightly longer life than 
men, no one pretends that they are as strong. To 
prevent discriminations against women as the re- 
sult of their physical handicaps, some think it is 
necessary to have discriminations in their favor. 
It is a poor kind of equality, they say, which cuts 
a woman’s wage and endangers her health. 

The force which drives women today to seek either 
equality or protection is the new division of labor. 








The old division put man in the field or shop whik 
woman stayed in the kitchen. 

Today, much of the world’s housework is done in 
laundries, canneries, restaurants, and garment lofts 
Women who have little housework to do now seg 
a use for their new leisure in the professions and in 
politics. Other women, the majority, go to work 
because they need money to supplement their hus 
bands’ income for rent and clothes and grocerig 
These women are welcomed in the shops becaug 
employers can pay them less than men, even when 
they are better workers. 

The new division of labor is here to stay. Modem 
industry needs women at the desk and bench 3 
well as at the table, but it must not use their labor 
to throw men out of work, to reduce purchasing 
power, or to degrade the home. 

For years women have been struggling to escape 
the bondage of the household. They must not k 
suffered to exchange one bondage for another. The 
man who needed a housekeeper to cook and clean 
and sew and look after the children in exchange for 
her keep had an excuse to deny woman her rights 
But the man whose wage standards are threatened 
by woman’s competition has no choice but to heh 
her rise to his level, if he wants to keep his own job 
safe. 

Man doffs his hat to woman, rises when she enter 
the room, and helps her off with her coat. No intel 
ligent man resents these small signs of deferent 
or remnants of chivalry, for he realizes that woman, 
at her best, brings grace, beauty, depth, and insight 
to their common life. But it would be the mor 
tragic if, blinded by sentimental custom, he shoul 
deny her the rights she seeks in the name of equal 
itv. Women of common sense want spiritual and 
mental equality, as well as economic and political 
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™w 7 ALKING one day in a sub- 
\ urb, Bellard, wearing clothes 
in the extreme of the fashion, 
yas torn by the look of a house on 
whose mean little porch near the 
street sat a shabby man of sixty, 
without a coat, and reading a news- 
paper. The man’s fate seemed ter- 
rible: the unpainted house, the dis- 
ordered hall, the glimpse of a woman 
inan apron. But the man looked up, 
and smiled at Bellard as brightly as 
if he himself had been young. 
Bellard meant to be a financier. In- 
stead, he shortly endured his father’s 
bankruptcy, left college, found un- 
congenial employment, observed the 
trick of a girl’s eyes, married her and 


The Woman 


By Zona Gale 


any more than they had now. When 
he asked her wistfully what kept her 
so happy she replied with an air of 
wonder: “You.” 

One day he overheard her talking 
about him with a friend. Lucile was 
saying: “Other men live in things 
and events and emotions and the 
future. But he seems to know that 
living is something else. . . .” “What 
else?” this friend interrupted curious- 





“Well, 


sible, and assumed control, frankly 
berating his father. His daughter 
came home with her three children, 
and filled the flat with clamor and 
turbulence. This woman. said: 
“Mother, sometimes I think it’s your 
fault. You’re so patient with him.” 
“I’m glad he’s out of that business,” 
said Lucile absently. “He never 
liked it.” Her exasperated daughter 
cried: “But what are you going to 
live on?” Bellard heard her say: 
“Your father was responsible for 
three of us for a quarter of a century, 
you know, dear.” At this Bellard rose 
on strong wings and felt himself still 
able to breast the morning and the 
night. 


ly. And he heard Lucile say: 
of course every one knows, really. 
But he lives it too.” “I’m not good 


Lucile and Bellard moved to a 
suburb. There they rented a little 
house and Bellard went into a real 






















































lived in a little flat. 


; done ip But this girl had the quality of a 


nt lofts flower. Bellard could not explain it, enough for her,” Bellard thought, and ve iin dina ten, dcanan Sa 
ow seek but she was silent and fragrant, and tried his best to prove that he was. State ollice. ne en ee 

a hopeful like a flower. Once in April They went on like this for yours: and houses to men who wanted some- 
1S and in when he saw a pot of lilies of the > thing better for less money. At night 


the children grew up, married, came 
home and patronized them. Then 
Bellard, who had established a little 
business, failed. His son tried to 
straighten things out, found it impos- 


he went home and there was Lucile— 
less like a flower, but still silent, fra- 
grant, hopeful. He said to her: “You'll 
never have anything more than you 
have now, Lucile, do you realize 
that?” She replied: “I don’t want 
anything more to dust and take care 
of!” Once he said: “When you were 
a girl you dreamed that you’d have 
things different, didn’t you, Lucile?” 
She said: “My dear, all that poor girl 
knew how to dream was just about 
having things!” He cried: “What do 


to work 
1eir hus. 
roceries, 
because 
en whe 


valey blooming on the pavement, he 
thought: “They’re like Lucile. They’re 
all doing their utmost.” In her pres- 
ence it was impossible to be dis- 
couraged. He would go home from 
work hating his office, his routine, his 
fellows, his street; but as soon as he 
entered the flat, there would be some 
breath of that air for which he saw 
dher men dying. Her welcome, her 
abstraction, her silence, her confi- 
dences were all really heavenly. Bel- 
lard wondered at her, did not com- 


Modem 
ench a 
eir labor 
chasing 


© escape prehend her, adored her. He worked you want most of anything in this 
‘t not bef lard, and went home on the subway world?” She considered and an- 
1er. The With a sense of happiness. swered: “I want you to be as happy 
nd clean He longed to give her beautiful as I am.” 


He thought of his own early dream 
of being a great financier, and said: 


things, but she said: “How did peo- 


ange for ple get like that, my dear—to want 


or rights MH expensive things and to have people “I’m the happy one, you know.” He 
reatenel™ lok up to them? Isn’t it foolish?” thought: “This is what the world is 
t to hely ™ He wondered how she knew that, and dying for.” 


One day, when he was sixty, he 
was sitting on his mean little porch 
near the street. The house was small 
and unpainted, the hall was disor- 
dered with house cleaning, Lucile 


he wished that he knew it himself. 

Their two children were like all 
agreeable children, and Bellard and 
lucile went through the reverence, 
axiety and joy of their upbringing. 


own job 


he enters 
No intel- 





jeference fm And whether the moment yielded a in an apron was in the doorway. 
+ woman mn frock or a hurt knee, croup ZONA GALE Bellard, without a coat and reading 
J insight & 3 moral crisis, Lucile a newspaper, lifted his 
oa d h eyes, and w_ walki 
semed to put the event yes, sa walking 


the more Zona Gale is an appropriate person to appear in this special 
Woman’s Number, not only because she was one of the original 


in its place and not to be by the house, and wear- 


1e should werwhelmed by it. “She trail-blazers in the women’s newspaper field, but because for a ing clothes in the extreme 
of equal- has a genius for being long time now her name has been high on the -~ of er ons of the fashion, a youth 
ae dive.” r American women as author, dramatist, lecturer, educator, and gen- whe. teckak we 0) toe 
itual and » Bellard thought. eral spurrer-on of young people with talent and ambition. P 


with an excess of visible 
compassion. 

On this youth Bellard 
looked down and smiled, 
a luminous smile, a smile 


As she grew older, she 
was not so beautiful, and 
he saw many women 
both beautiful and young. 
But when they chattered, 


volitical Miss Gale was born in Portage. Wisconsin, the town she_ has 
written about in so many of her stories and where she now lives 
after an interval spent in Milwaukee and in New York. She wrote 
a play while she was in high school which the record says nobody 
ever saw (it might have won a prize if the Scholastic Awards had 


History, am existed then). She has been writing, and successfully, ever since. ; : ; 

og Se pouted and coquetted, Her best-known books are her novel and Pulitzer-prize winning 4S bright as if he himself 
pe when they were cynical, play, Miss Lulu Bett; Faint Perfume; Preface to a Life; Birth had been young. 

its copyrigm ’ 


bored, critical, or hilari- (dramatized under the name, Mr. Pitt); and her short stories col- 


| as secon a = ps 

wo or mort lected under the titles, Friendship Village; Yellow Gentians and . 
reall issued om he thought about Blue, and Bridal Pond. Her latest book is the novel, Light Woman, Reprinted from Yellow 
ising Offiees ucile and her silences, published last month by Appleton-Century. It is a story of family Gentians and Blue, by 


Wacker Dr life, about a girl who is sophisticated about the things that do not Zona Gale, by permission 
matter and misses the things that do. Along with the publication of of D. Appleton-Century 
Light W oman the same publishers are also re-issuing Miss Gale’s novel Compan Inc b 

Birth, realizing that it is a book that deserves such distinction. In pany, +» Pub- 


private life she is Mrs, William L. Breese, wife of a Portage banker. lishers. 


her fragrance, her hope. 
Hope of what? She knew 
ey would in all 
probabili 

castié ility never have 
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By Ishbel Ross 


EWSPAPER women had to go 
in for dizzy self-exploitation 


before they could*make them- 


‘selves heard at all. The faint rustlings 


ef the mid-Victorian era grew to a 
roar when the stunt age was launched 
by Nellie Bly. Up to that time their 
efforts had been desultory. But Nellie 
stormed Joseph Pulitzer, then the 
town, then the country, then the globe, 
which she circumnavigated faster than 
Phineas Fogg (Jules Verne’s hero). 

It was not an easy victory for the 
ladies of the press. Their sufferings 
were horrible. But they also had fun. 
And finally they got what they wanted. 
From stunts, crusades and coercing 
the woman’s point of view in the news, 
a fallacious idea which they have aban- 
doned long since, they have progressed 
to sound achievement on the plane of 
common sense. They no longer have 
to climb skyscrapers by rope or wear 
false faces to get their stuff in the 
papers. They do it on a workmanlike 
basis. 

In four decades their interests and 
technique have changed. Broadly 
speaking, 1890-1900 was the stunt era; 
1900-1910 the sob era; 1910-1920 the 
suffrage era; and 1920-1930 the tabloid 
era. They have followed the trend of 
the news and of their papers. The 
girl on the conservative paper has 
tempered her style to suit its frame; 
the tabloid girl has gingered hers up, 
however sober her tastes. 

It was hard to get the woman idea 
across from any angle while anti- 
macassars were still in vogue. House- 
wives did not read the papers before 
1870 and there were no careerists. Ail 
attempts to snare their interest were 
coldly met until frills and cabinet pud- 
ding recipes were launched in occa- 
sional columns hopefully captioned 
“For the Ladies.” The modern woman 
who reads her paper from the front 
page to the back does not inherit this 
taste from her grandmother. 

But in 1834 Ann Oddbody launched 
a paper called Woman at a time when 
only a lady mattered. It died so quick- 
ly that no copies have survived. “There 
is a paper Man published, why shall 
not a paper Woman be also seen daily 
in the City of Gotham?” the editor de- 
manded, not without reason. 

Two years later, with the Sun, Herald 
and Tribuneall doing well in New York, 
William Newell conceived the idea that 
there must be a feminine public lurk- 
ing somewhere among the tidies and 
whatnots, if only he could reach it. He 
decided to go after it on deeply moral 
grounds. On April 30, 1836, the first 
issue of his paper appeared with this 
announcement: 


The Ladies Morning Star will sustain 
the character of a Literary, Moral News- 
paper, which it shall be the endeavor of 
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A 19th Century artist's conception of a newspaper room if women were employed. (Courtesy Fortuna) 


Pompadours in the City Room 


How Women Broke into the Newspaper Professio 
Through a Half Century of Valiant Struggle 


the proprietor to enrich with every variety 
that may improve and adorn the female 
mind, enlarge and strengthen the under- 
standing, purify the soul, and refine the 
senses. ... 

The Star staggered along, keeping 
up the moral tone, but at the end of 
three months the circulation was only 
2,000 and there was no advertising. The 
merchants objected vigorously to 
spending money on a paper aimed ex- 
clusively at women. The editor re- 
sisted their protests for six months, 
and then dropped “Ladies” from the 
title, with the following announce- 
ment: 

Many mercantile gentlemen of high 
and honorable standing, have objected to 
inserting their ads in our paper, on ac- 
count of what they consider the singular- 
ity of its name, and express their convic- 
tion that if its title were altered, and if 
it were called simply The Morning Star 
without the prefixture of the word Ladies 
it would not only obtain a much more 
extensive subscription, but also ten times 
the amount of advertising patronage, 
which they even promise to ensure us, 
if the change be made. 


Although the name was changed, the 
lofty editorial tone was maintained. 
But the women of New York did not 
respond, the advertiser saw no hope, 
and the Star folded quietly. The noble 
experiment had failed. There is noth- 
ing to show that Mr. Newell consulted 
or employed a woman in getting out 
his paper. 

Horace Greeley had a better idea 
soon after that. In the early forties 
he asked Margaret Fuller to write for 
the Tribune. She was the first really 
distinguished woman writer to con- 
tribute to ap American paper. Mr. 


Greeley was a dominant figure in 
journalism at the time. He went abou 
town in an old felt hat, his neckeloth 
awry, his trousers out of shape, his 
white coat bedraggled. He did no 
make the mistake of asking Miss Fuller 
to write for women. He employed her 
to write soundly for his flourishing 
journal. The idea spread. 

In the fifties Jenny June and Fanny 
Fern launched a new school of jour 
nalism. They brought tears, fashions 
recipes and women’s problems out into 
the open. They went after the femi- 
nine public, from arrowroot to the new 
chignon. The languid heads swayed 
feebly on the antimacassars. Ther 
was a flicker of interest. From their 
early efforts sprang the woman's page 
of today, still the point of focus for 
the woman reporter. Jenny June took 
a desk in the city room, the first day- 
by-day reporter. Fanny cut fabulow 
didoes at $100 a column. 

It was still the age of dilatory corre 
spondence. The papers were swampel 
with charming letters in violet ink 
They came from Washington, Hawaii, 
Europe—wherever the roaming com 
respondents happened to be. Editors 
were glad to print them. They didnt 
involve a woman underfoot in the 
office. Space rates were low. ‘New 
was scarce. Essays were welcome t0 
fill up the wide columns of hand-set 
agate that were read by gaslight. The 
newspaper world was very gen 
except for the stormy Mr. Bennett. 

By 1880 every paper had its follow- 
ing of lady scribes who wandered 
about, picking up impressions 
sending them in by mail. It mattered 
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’ if the items had news interest. 
on the imagination failed a couplet 
“uld always work. Few of the cor- 
sapondents had yet conceived the idea 
ggetting on the staff of a paper. Only 
fe female operatives bothered about 


4 years later Nellie Bly appeared, 
jroducing the stunt age in journal- 
jm. She was followed by a wild out- 
qopping of girls who freely risked 
sit lives and reputations in order to 
ih the papers. Nothing stopped 
By this time they were more 
sssive and were after jobs. They 
with equal nonchalance as beg- 
balloonists, servants, steel work- 
natics, shop girls and Salvation 
lassies. They bothered the 
preathers and stampeded the town. 

By the end of the golden nineties it 
waseither clothes and the cookery 
bok, cr the stunt girl. The reader 
could take his choice. The one class 
had little respect for the other. Then, 
gs now, there was a sharp division 
between the sober and the sensational 
ress. The reactionaries were scorn- 
fulof Nellie and her copyists, who went 
thm one better, however, by being 
featured on posters and billboards. A 
fnstrated colleague wrote self-right- 
eusly that Nellie had “prostituted her 
wmanhood for the sake of a good 
sory.” The stunt girl earned from $50 
0 $100 a week. The conservatives 
drew down from $25 to $50, if they 
could get jobs at all. 

Elizabeth L. Banks whipped up 
interest in the subject with her 
stial The Autobiography of a 
Newspaper Girl. Elizabeth was a 
td-haired, freckle-faced girl 
fem Wisconsin who hid under a 
dek in the local room when light- 
ning filled her with fear. But later 
se learned to be brave in London. 

She worked as a servant, a flower 
gil, a crossing sweeper. She 
mingled with rag-pickers; she 
made artificial flowers; she 
wirked in sweat shops. For the 

time being she was a minor sen- 
sion in the English press. She 
want to Hawarden Castle to in- 
taview Gladstone but could not 
batter her way past Mrs. Glad- 
stone. 

Then she returned to America 
ad invaded Park Row in a new 
Knox hat and a tailor-made suit 
d the latest cut. She carried 
“mphor and smelling salts, an 
dligator card case and an ivory- 
handled umbrella with which she 
waved office boys out of her way. 

But she refused to walk along 
Broadway and let herself be ar- 
tsted—a stunt suggested by an 
ditor who had become hardened 
lothe self-immolation of the stunt 
Btls. She made up for it by tour- 
mg the sweat shops, crawling 
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down the funnel of the comic little Hol- 
land Boat, and otherwise cutting capers 
in the approved manner of the sister- 
hood. 

The newspaper women worked 
without telephone, typewriter or taxi. 
The first of the telephones was in- 
stalled in 1877, but the heroine of the 
day’s story never seemed to have one 
in her house, and the papers made 
sparing use of this luxury. An im- 
portant qualification was to write a 
legible hand. Good spelling was more 
of an asset than it is now, when some 
of the most learned reporters boast of 
their bad spelling and let the copy 
desk worry about the consequences. 
But in the candlelight era it was a 
shocking disgrace, a mark of ignorance, 
a social flaw of the worst order. 

When something really serious was 
on foot for the woman reporter, an 
errand boy in blue ran up the stoop 
of her brownstone house with a mes- 
sage summoning her to the office post 
haste. She pinned on her sailor, gath- 
ered her skirts and rushed for the 
trolley to take her down to Park Row. 

The life of the society reporter was 
particularly cruel. The elegant girls 
with hour-glass figures were some- 
times allowed victorias in place of the 
trolley to take them from house to 
house, so that they could find out what 
the beau monde would wear at the 
party that night. If they preferred, 
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From Ladies of the Press (Harper) 


they could always use their bicycles. 

“What! You made only six calls to- 
day?” an editor shouted at one girl 
indignanily when she came in with 
meager scraps. 

But their experiences with the party 
guests were much more harrowing. 

“My gown! What impertinence!” a 
girl reporter heard the dowager say to 
the butler. “Tell the young person 
certainly not.” 

So she whirled away on her bicycle 
empty-handed, her lace petticoat 
brushing her black lisle stockings, her 
head seething with rage under a mon- 
ster hat. But no matter how sharp the 
rebuff, Mrs. A’s brocade and Mrs. B’s 
point lace were properly chronicled in 
the paper. Society had not yet been 
put in its place. It was still firmly 
entrenched on the front page. 

Next to society, the most important 
function of a woman on a conservative 
paper was to cover teas and clubs. 
The American woman was just be- 
coming club-conscious. She was get- 
ting out of the home. She was begin- 
ning to think about suffrage. She was 
discovering that a club row was as 
stimulating as a spat with her husband. 
About this time city editors got into 
the habit of greeting their women re- 
porters back from a club meeting with 
“Were they funny or did they fight?” 


Otherwise, there was no story. It was 


not until after the vote had been 
won that women’s meetings be- 
came straight news. Up to that 
time they supplied the city room 
with merriment. 

By this time Dorothy Dix and 
Beatrice Fairfax were becoming 
household names through syndi- 
cate distribution. Winifred Black 
was roving over the country on 
first-string assignments for Mr. 
Hearst. Elizabeth Jordan was do- 
ing effective work for the Sunday 
World. Zona Gale was writing for 
the Evening World. The Chicago 
Tribune had sixteen women in all 
its departments in 1896. It has 
more than four hundred now. 

The woman’s. angle was being 
played hard. It was not the news 
event that mattered but the wo- 
man writer’s reactions to it. She 
was allowed to sit at a desk in the 
city room, which a contemporary 
described as “the dirty, dingy, to- 
bacco-polluted local room.” The 
city editor shouted for her just as 
he did for the men. He told her to 
“rush it lively,” in the brisk slang 
of the day. Her colleagues had 
abandoned the notion that they 
must leap to their feet at her ap- 
pearance, put their pipes in their 
pockets, or take off their hats. They 
acted as free as if she were not 
anywhere about. But they never 
took her work seriously. 

However, the first big step had 
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TESA UGA EMMIS IT 


SETS 


DOROTHY THOMPSON 
Newspaper Woman 


Compared with Dorothy Thompson, all other 
lady columnists “are as so many tap-dancing 
teachers stacked up against a Nicholas Murray 
Butler,” writes Don Wharton in the May Scribner’s 
in telling the saga of the rise of the “only woman 
in this country to make good as a political com- 
mentator.” In only a year of columning, Miss 
Thompson’s syndicate has swelled to 80 news- 
papers with a combined circulation of over 
5,000,009. 

After graduating from Syracuse University 
(and flunking grammar in a New York State 
teachers’ exam), she flitted about from social 
welfare work to advertising writing and, at the 
age of 26, finally got what she wanted—a job as 


foreign correspondent for the Philadelphia Public Ledger. She interviewed so 
many celebrities that the paper couldn’t afford to*keep her on space rates. 
In 1928 she married America’s Nobel-prize-winning novelist, Sinclair Lewis and 


her experiences in social work are 


said to have inspired his Ann Vickers 


(Schol., Oct. 3, 1934). In 1932 she interviewed Hitler, proclaimed his “startling 
insignificance,” predicted he would never gain power, and achieved a unique 


fame as a wrong-guesser. 


Recently she was given the signal honor of being the first woman ever 
invited to address New York’s Union League Club. She calls herself a “liberal- 
conservative” and writes for the arch Republican New York Herald Tribune. 








been taken. The syndicate idea was 
now established. Riches and journal- 
istic fame were on the way for the 
smart woman writer. In 1884S. S. Mc- 
Clure had started the syndication of 
5,000 words a week, all fiction. A year 
later he enlarged this service to in- 
clude general articles and the weekly 
output was 30,000 words. He landed 
the leading writers of the day, but he 
also remembered the housewife audi- 
ence and Jaunched the Patience Win- 
throp recipes, handled by himself. In 
1892 he started a syndicated woman’s 
page. But in the meantime Edward W. 
Bok had made a much more deter- 
mined play for the woman reader 
through the syndicate service he or- 
ganized with his brother William J. 
Bok. 

In studying the reading habits of 
women he was struck by the fact that 
they cared little about the newspapers. 
He came to the conclusion that this 
was because no positive attempt was 
made to interest them. He discussed 
the matter with several New York 
newspaper editors, all of whom agreed 
that they would like to get a feminine 
following for their papers. However, 
they told him frankly that they had 
no idea what women liked to read in 
a newspaper, or where suitable ma- 
terial was to be had. 

Mr. Bok recognized it as an open 
field with great possibilities. A syndi- 
cate of ninety papers was soon in full 
operation and the idea spread. He 
employed the best women writers of 
the day and asked well-known men to 
write on subjects of interest to wo- 
men. Editors who were unable to get 
the Bok page launched their own to 
compete with his in the same terri- 
tory. This was one of the significant 
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steps for women in journalism, since 
it gave definite form to the woman’s 
page of to-day. 

It suited the woman in the home but 
was scorned by the girls who were 
beginning to stir about in the larger 
world. One writer protested bitterly 
in The Club Woman during 1900 that 
the woman’s page in most newspapers 
was “principally mush and skimmed 
milk with a little cream and powdered 
sugar added upon occasion.” 

Although Mr. Bok had relinquished 
his syndicate work eleven years earlier 
to become editor of The Ladies Home 
Journal, he maintained his interest in 
the relationship of women to the news- 
papers. At the beginning of the cen- 
tury he wrote to fifty of the leading 
newspaper women of the country, ask- 
ing them if they would like their own 
daughters to work in newspaper 
offices. Forty-two answered. Only 
three said yes. 

In 1901 Nixola Greeley-Smith joined 
the staff of the Evening World and a 
new page was turned in the history 
of women in journalism. She brought 
a rare and urbane touch to her work. 
Her interviews created a vogue. A 
group of women writers formed around 
her who cut the old-fashioned twaddle 
and wrote soundly about people and 
things. Nixola was their model. The 
fashion for interviews grew. Visiting 
celebrities were scarcely off the ship 
before the women reporters pounced 
on them. At last editors had found 
something that women seemed to do 
with a superior touch. They showed 
their gratitude by keeping them busy. 

By 1903 more than three hundred 
women were regularly employed as 
reporters throughout the country. In 
the same year a girl breaking into 


newspaper work was asked on herf 
day to interview a ward politician, j 
her second to interview a monkey, g 
her third to tell how to trim an Easy 
bonnet. It was a comparatively gh 
jump from this to Gertrude Stein, re 
tivity, and the New Deal. 

In 1907 the Thaw trial gave then 
their first real taste of court work; 
the East. They showed great aptitude 
for this particular type of report 
It is still the field in which they eggy 
The emotional and dramatic eley 
were heavily played. Nell Bri 
sketched Evelyn Nesbit Thaw ina 
dozen different poses. Winifred Bigg: 
Ada Patterson, Dorothy Dix and 
ola Greeley-Smith wrote impassig 
paragraphs about her. This wag 
first of a long series of sensation 
murder trials at which women report. 
ers had the opportunity to do effegip 
work. 

They now had a definite place igi 
city room. They took assignme 
The space system was already pas . 
A few of them were getting jobs. Thy 
the suffragists carried them along 
lifting them unconsciously on 
wings of their own ardent efforts} 
get the vote. Women reporters invade) 
tHe front, pages of the most conse 
tive papers with their stories on 
feminists’ doings. The general to 
however, was jocular. The war g 
them further opportunities.- Som 
went abroad and did foreign com 
spondence. Others took the placesd 
men at home. They made the fr 
page with increasing frequency. Thi 
gave them experience, assuranty 
sound technique, and a number ofg 
reporters were developed. 

By degrees the newspaper wor 
stormed every department. They 
to executive office. They becam 
specialists. They put themselves acna 
by competence and push. Then in i 
summer of 1919 the Daily News 
launched in New York and the tabla 
era began, with new opportunities! 
women. Stunts came back into vogle 
Composite pictures of frightful ce 
ception galvanized the town. The 
were more jobs for the girls. 
were welcomed with warmth int 
city rooms of the tabloids. The pend 
lum swung to dizzy lengths and th 
things settled again. There is li 
personal exploitation now. Few ¢f0t 
odile tears are shed in the news Ch 
umns. The standard has been level 
The woman reporter is compelled 
write with a degree of good sense, id 
ever highly her story is dramatt 
And in spite of the front-page DI 
dice, every publisher has accep 
fact that he needs a few women om 
paper. 


Reprinted from Ladies of thet 
by Ishbel Ross, by permission of Hat 
per & Brothers, Publishers. 
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Not for Ladies 


A Scholastic Radio Guild Play 
By Gladys Schmitt 


Announcer: This is the story of Char- 
lotte Bronte, whose greatest trouble was 
that she had been born a woman. Wo- 
men, in the early eighteen hundreds, 
were not supposed to think. The ideal 
lady of Charlotte’s day was a blond doll 
with ribbons on her cap—a doll mechan- 
ized enough for cooking, sweeping, and 
tinkling a little on the piano. Did a lady 
write? Scandalous! Did a lady publish 
a book? Unthinkable? It is an August 
evening in the year of unenlightened 
ladies—1846. In the large quiet dining 
room, by the light of a single candle, 
Charlotte Bronte and her sister Anne 
daughters of the vicar, have been spend- 
ing a scandalous evening Emily, the 
third sister, being tired, has stopped be- 
ing scandalous to go to bed. They have 
been writing books! Novels—no less! And 
Charlotte has just written the last page 
of a novel which she calls Jane Eyre. 
Sound of a Book Being Closed. A sigh 

Anne: Tired, Charlotte? 

Cuartotte: No. Just finished, Anne 

Anne: Finished. All finished—every 
word? 

Cuartotte: Finished, really. 
I’m quite through with Jane Eyre. She 
was married somewhere on page 400, 
and now I’ve given her a baby into the 
bargain. I hope she’s happy for the rest 
of her days. I can’t do another thing 
for her, Anne, my dear. From this day 
on, Jane Eyre’s fate is in her own hands. 

Anne: (Breathless) And what are you 
going to do with your novel now, Char- 
lotte? 

CuarLotte: What am I going to do 
with Jane at this point? Why, nothing, 
I suppose. Let her sleep between the 
covers of the note book. What’s the use 
of trying to do anything else? 

Anne: (Pleadingly) Surely you’re not 
going to keep her shut up in those musty 
old notebooks forever? Jane Eyre is 
such a fine lady. She has so much will 
and color and fire! Don’t you want to 
see Jane in print? 

CHARLOTTE: Print Oh, yes, I’ve 
dreamed about that. I’ve sat up in my 
bed at night, dreaming that I saw Jane 
Eyre between good cloth covers. 

AnneE: Well, then we must send it to 
the publishers, Charlotte. The first thing 
tomorrow morning. 

CuHartotre: But that’s a vain dream 
Print is only for men. You and Emily 
and I, my dear—we may write until our 
eyes are short-sighted and our hands 
are stiff with age. But print isn’t for us— 
we're women. 

Anne: But once we printed a book 
of poems, Charlotte—you and Emily and 
I together 

Cuar.oTTe: (Scornfully) Yes, and we 
printed that book under good masculine 


There 


pen names. Furthermore, how many 
copies did we sell, Anne? How many. 
in all? 
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ANNE: (Sadiy) Two. Just two. 
Cuartotte: Just two. The rest of our 
poor little books were sold to a trunk 


maker. He used the pages to line his 
trunks. No, my dear. It’s no use. No 
use at all. 

Anne: But, Charlotte, Jane Eyre is a 


different matter. Ji’s an exciting book— 
really it is. It has everything that people 
like and want to read about. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


CuartotTe: Yes, it’s an exciting book. 
Even if a woman did write it—even if 
I say so myself—it’s an exciting book. 

Ann: Then, please, Charlotte, send it 
tc a publisher. 

Cuartotte: No, Anne. I’ve had enough 
refusals. Do you remember the time 
I sent some of my poetry to Southey— 
the Poet Laureate? Do you know what 
he told me in his answering letter? He 
told me—in beautiful English, of course 
tc mind my mop and broom and let the 
pen alone. 

ANNE: But Southey was only one man 





Charlotte—there are thousands of oth- 
ers— 
CuarLoTTre: Yes. Do you remember 


what happened when I took heart for a 
second time and sent prose to 
Wordsworth? He asked me whether I 
were an attorney’s clerk or a_ novel- 
reading dressmaker, and told me to mind 


some 


my own female affairs. My face stiil 
burns when I think of it, Anne. 
Anne: Yes, I remember. That was a 


terrible letter. 

CuaruoTtTe: Oh, Anne, I like to write 
Writing is the one thing that makes this 
dull country world decent enough to live 
in. And if one more publisher tells me 
to go back to the kitchen, I'll never find 
the courage to write another word. 

Anne: But, Charlotte— 





Cuartotre: I know I sound like 7 ’ 


ranting maniac, Anne, but— 

Anne: No, no you don’t. I understand 
just how you feel. But just listen q 
minute, please. I know you'd be wretched 
if the publisher sent Jane Eyre back 
But just suppose he didn’t sent it back? 
Suppose you sent it under a male pen. 
name—the one you used when we wrote 
the poems together—“Currer Bell”. Sup- 
pose you send Jane Eyre to a publisher, 
saying it was written by Currer Bell 

CuartotrE: Oh, Anne, I can’t do ite 
I simply can’t. My face is still burn. 
ing from the last slap— 

Anne: Oh, come, forget about that. 
Think how red Mr. Wordworth’s face 
will be when Currer Bell and Jane Eyre 
are the talk of literary London. Please 
Charlotte, pack up those lovely notebooks 
of yours and send them with the morning 
post. 

Cuariotre: But, Anne, I - 

Anne: Don’t think. Just send. Write 
a letter to Mr. Smith of the Smith Pub- 


lishing Company, London. Say, “Dear 
Sir, Enclosed please find a novel. Your 
humble servant, Currer Bell.” Please. 


Charlotte, please— 

CuHartottTe: (Scared) But what would 
Papa say? What gentleman wants a 
novel-writing daughter in his house? 

Anne: Oh, Papa’ll be pleased enough, 
when the good English pounds come roll- 
ing to the Bronte door— 

CHarLoTTe: We need money, don’t we 
Anne? We need money and I want to 
see Jane Eyre in print. Anne, I think 
I will. 

Anne: Of course you will! 

Announcer: Little Anne Bronte told 
the truth. By winter, 1847, Jane Eyre, 
by the new novelist, Currer Bell, had 
become the book of the season. It had 
been commended by the great English 
novelist, Thackeray. Copies were not 
coming off the press fast enough to sup- 
ply the public, and London ladies and 
gentlemen were sitting up until dawn 
to finish the last thrilling pages. It isa 
cold, snow-darkened afternoon in the 
dining room of the vicarage. The Rev- 
erend Bronte has not yet been told that 
his daughters have been on _ another 
“literary spree.” The old man is waiting 
for his tea before the fire, and Charlotte 
and Anne are watching the kettle in the 
kitchen. Emily has gone out to collect 
the London mail. 

Anne: But you've got to tell him some- 
time, Charlotte— 

Cuartotte: I can’t. Anne, my knees 
knock every time I think of it. Let’ 
use these scones for tea. 

Anne: All right. But you'd better tell 
him. Imagine! It’s plain cruel—poor 
Papa sitting there and worrying about 
money, while you have heaven knows 
how many pounds hidden in your bureau 
drawer. 

Cuartotte: I know it’s dreadful, Anne, 
but I just can’t— 

Anne: Oh, come. Go in there and tell 
him now. I'll help you. Wait. 

Sound of a Door Opening. 

Anne: (Calling) Papa! Charlotte has 
something to tell you. She’s coming iD 
with the tea. 

Steps. Sound of a Door Closing. 

CHARLOTTE: Papa... 

Rev. Bronte: Yes, my dear. 
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"GaaRLoTTE: I’ve been writing a book . .. 
Rev. Bronte: Have you, my dear? 
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CuartoTTe: Yes, and I want you to 
read it. 

Rev. Bronte: But I’m afraid it will try 
my eyes too much. I’m nearly blind, and 
your handwriting is so small. 

" CuarLoTTe: But it’s not in manuscript. 

'5—it’s printed. 

, aan But my dear! Printed? 

You’ve never thought of the terrible ex- 

pense! That will cost you pounds and 
unds. And nobody will buy your 

book. Oh—(sighing)—Charlotte. _ 

Sound of a door opening. 







CuarLoTre: You should see the re- 
views, Papa! 
Anne: Why, Papa, you’ve no idea. 


Charlotte’s the literary fashion this year. 
Even Thackeray himself says—Oh, here 
comes Emily with the mail. 

Rev. Bronte: But a book by a woman 
simply cannot sell— 

Emmy: Good afternoon, Papa and 
Charlotte and Anne. Have you been 
telling him, Charlotte? 

Anne: Yes, Charlotte told him. But he 
says her book won’t sell, and we’ve been 
trying to tell him that it has already 
sold. You see, Papa, Charlotte’s book 
isn't published under her own name. 

CuartoTrE: No—I made up a man’s 
name—Currer Bell. 

Emmy: But, Anne and Charlotte, just 
wait till you see this letter I’ve brought. 
Oh—it makes my blood run cold. 


CHARLOTTE AND ANNE: Why? What is 
it, Emily? 
Emity: It’s a letter from Mr, Smith, 


our good London publisher. He insists 
on meeting for purposes of business and 
friendship, the Messrs. Currer, Acton, 
and Ellis Bell. 

CuartorteE: Oh! Emily—Anne—what 
on earth are we going to do? 





of course. That’s the only sensible thing, 
Charlotte. It’s about time the whole silly 
mask were dropped. I, for one, will be 


glad to be a woman again. How about 
you, Emily? 
Emity: I? ... never! I won’t go. 


Anne: And you, Charlotte? 

Cuartorte: I’ll go if you will, Anne. 
They'll find us out sooner or later, any- 
way. Besides, a little jaunt to London 
will do Anne and me good, won’t it, 
Papa? . 

Rev. Bronte: Oh, mercy, oh, my soul, 
don’t ask me anything. I think the whole 
world’s upside down. I feel as though I’d 
gone mad—quite mad. A woman—a 
woman the best novelist of the season! 
Isimply can’t and won’t believe it, even 
if that woman happens to be my own 
daughter. 5 

Announcer: But the scared Bronte 
sisters postponed their little jaunt to 
London until July. During the winter 
and early summer months, they kept 
their incognito with the greatest success. 
Anne and Charlotte, as Acton and Cur- 
rer Bell, had each published one suc- 
cessful novel. Emily was still working 
at her first great book—Wuthering 
Heights. So Anne and Charlotte went to 
London alone, and arrived at the office 
of Mr. Smith, London Publisher, on a 
fine bright afternoon. Both of them Had 

ing hearts and knocking knees. 
The clerk of Mr. Smith’s office cannot 
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ANNE: (Quietly.) Why, go to see him, - 


Copyright Notice 


Permission to broadcast this play will 
gladly be given on application to Scho- 
lastic Radio Guild, 250 E. 43rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. No royalty is charged. 
Permission to copy the play or any 
portion of it will not be granted. 








quite make out what these two country 
ladies can be wanting in a publisher’s 
office. 

Crierk: You say you want to see the 
editor? 

CuarLotte: Yes, we want to see Mr. 
Smith. 

CierK: And—and what names shall I 
give? 

CuarRLoTTe: My name is Chariotte 
Bronte. This is my sister, Anne Bronte. 
We must see Mr. Smith. It’s really im- 
portant, I assure you. _ 

CierK: Please sit down. I’ll ask Mr. 
Smith to see you. Might I ask your 
business, Miss Bronte? 

CxrarLorrTe: No, really, I can’t say. I’m 
afraid Mr. Smith will have to take us on 
trust. 

CierK: (Apologetically) I hope there’s 
no offense, Madam. You see, it’s so un- 
usual. Women seldom come here— 

Cuar.ottTe: That’s quite all right. 

Sound of steps and a door opening 

and closing. 

Anne: Charlotte, I’m frightened to 
death now that we’re here! 


=— 








Charlotte Bronte serving tea to her 
aged father, who is nearly blind. (From 
an old print, ““The Worthy Daughter.” ) 


CuHaRLOTTE: Well, there’s one good 
thing: it’ll soon be over. 

Anne: He’ll never believe you wrote 
Jane Eyre. 

CwHartotTe: Oh, he’ll have to believe 
that, Anne. I have all his letters—all the 
letters he wrote to Currer Bell are lying 


right in my lap. Sh—sh! I think he’s 
coming. 
Steps. Door opening. 
CuierK: Ladies, may I present Mr. 


Smith. Mr. Smith, these are the Misses 
Charlotte and Anne Bronte. 








Mr. SmituH: (Formally) How do you 
do? You wanted to see me? 

CuarLotTe: (Breathless) I have a let- 
ter here which I would like you to see, 
sir. 

Mr. Situ: Certainly. (Crackling of 
paper.) How did you come by this, Miss 
Bronte? I sent it only a week ago to 
the author of Jane Eyre—Mr. Currer 
Bell. 

A second of silence. 
Do you know him, by any chance? 
More silence. 
Are you related to him? 
More silence. 

CHARLOTTE: (In a small scared voice) 
Mr. Smith, I beg your pardon. I had to 
do it. I couldn’t have gotten a publisher 
to look at my work otherwise. Nobody 
wants a woman’s book.. You see, I’m 
Currer Bell. And this lady, Anne Bronte, 
my sister, is Acton Bell. And Emily, our 
other sister—at home—she’s Ellis, Bell. 

Mr. Situ: What! Wait a minute—do 
you mean to tell me that you wrote Jane 
Eyre—the novel of the year? A woman 
—a little, frail, quiet person like you? 

CuaRLoTTE: Yes... 

Mr. Situ: Oh, I don’t believe you. 

CHARLOTTE: But you'll have to believe 
us. See, here is all your correspondence 
with us. 

Mr. Situ: You did! I can see by your 
faces that you did. How in thunder was 
it possible? Two women writing litera- 
ture—and selling novels as fast as hot- 
cakes. You wrote Jane Eyre. You wrote 
Lucy Grey. Women! Say, Jameson, 
what'll I do with these young ladies? 

CierK: Why, from the looks of them, 
Sir, I'd suggest they need a little hot 
coffee. Coffee’s good for the vitals. 

Mr. SmitH: My dear young ladies, let 
me shake hands with you. So you’re 
Acton Bell. And you’re Currer Bell, fa- 
mous wherever the English flag flies. 
Won’t Thackeray’s eyes turn into two 
saucers? You'll stay in London, won’t 
you. My mother can put you up. She’ll 
be delighted. 

Cuartotte: Then you're not angry with 
Anne and me? 

Mr. SmitH: Angry? How could I be 
angry with two young ladies who have 
put my publishing business on its feet 
and set every wit in London raving? Ill 
not be angry unless you refuse to stay. 

Anne: Can we stay, Charlotte? 

Mr. SmitH: Of course you can! What 
a time we'll have. The opera tonight, 
Thackeray’s house tomorrow—lectures— 
dinners given in honor of Currer and 
Acton Bell. Let me take your arms, dear 
ladies, and we'll have a cup of. coffee on 
Jameson’s suggestion. And then—literary 
London lies before you, ready to be 
enjoyed. 

ANNouNcER: The old pen names: Cur- 
rer, Acton, and Ellis Bell have been for- 
gotten. But the names of the Bronte 
sisters have been landmarks of English 
literature for almost a hundred years. 
People still sit up until the sky turns 
pale, to read the last thrilling chapters 
of Jane Eure. And literary ladies of our 
own times—Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Willa Cather, and the rest—cannot “help 
feeling indebted to those quiet little 
country girls who broke into the literary 
world under gentlemen’s names and 
made a lasting place for women there. 
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Headliners 


and 


wo- 


Mary T. Norton is a politician 
proud of it. The first Democratic 
man elected to Congress, she has served 
in the House ever since 1924, and is at 
present chairman of the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee, which makes her, in 
effect, the “Mayor of Washington.” Un- 
like most women, who are elected as 
widows of Congressmen, she arrived by 
the same route as most men—as a hard 
party worker. In 1934 she was chairman 
of her state Democratic committee, the 
first woman ever to hold such a position. 
In Congress, she has been instrumental 
chiefly in putting through welfare legis- 
lation and widening her efforts for her 
pet charities. 


CONGRESSWOMAN 


Mary Norton 


Dr. Lillian Gilbreth intended to prac- 
tice psychology until her husband inter- 
ested her in marriage and _ industrial 
engineering. They managed both the 
home and business on a fifty-fifty basis. 
Somehow, they managed to apply this 
policy also to their children: six boys 
and six girls. With so much to do, the 
Gilbreths had to be efficient. Their de- 
signs for nurseries and kitchens and their 
systems of office and factory routine spe- 
cialize in the elimination of waste motion 
and fatigue. 


ENGINEER 


Gilbreth 


Lillian 


in American Affairs’ 


DIPLOMAT 


Sarah Wambaugh 


Sarah Wambaugh has been called the 
woman who knows more about pleb- 
iscites than any one else in the world. 
Her official title is Technical Advisor 
and Deputy Commissioner of Plebiscite 
Commissions of the League of Nations, 
and she is the author of an authoritative 
book, Plebiscites Since the World War. 
Her most important assignment under 
the League came in 1934 when she was 
appointed with two other experts to 
draft the regulations for the Saar pleb- 
iscite. She was once an instructor in 
government at Radcliffe and Wellesley. 


JUDGE 


Florence E. Allen 


Florence Allen, who spent some time 
studying piano in Berlin, finally decided 
to keep her music an avocation, and 
study law instead. Now she is judge in 
the Sixth District of the United States 
Court of Appeals, the highest judicial 
held by any this 
country. A defender of woman’s rights, 
she was active in many suffrage cam- 


position woman in 


paigns, and has done much to open the 
way for women in the legal profession. 
She is deeply interested in outlawing 
war, is active in the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the League of 
Women Voters, and the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. 


Mary Vail Andress can d 
always swear women ca 
arithmetic. Assistant cashier of Chase 
the nation’s largest bank, she is Close ig 
the top in the realm of finance. In the 
first squad to go to France for the Red 
Cross in, 1920, she earned a Distinguish 
Service Medal organizing relief in ty 
Caucasus. Beginning her business life 
at forty, she convinced the Bankers 
Trust in Paris to let her open a woman's 
department. The Bankers Trust banka 
four years’ salary on her. After thy 
she was asked to go to work for Chay 
Although her specialty is women’s in- 
vestments, she deals in all types of bank. 
ing work. 
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BANKER 


Mary -Vail Andress 


Mary Beard is known best for he 
work of co-authorship with her historia 
husband Charles Beard, of Columbia 
University, but she has also written an 
edited several historical and sociologied 
books herself. Formerly a teacher, se 
has had long experience in the suffrag 
and labor movements, and has traveled 
and studied extensively jn Europe am 
the Orient. Her most recent underta 
ing has been the organization of a World 
Center for Women’s Archives, becaus 
women are neglected in most histories. 


HISTORIAN 


Mary Beard 
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Twelve Women from Various Walks of Life Who 
Set a Pace in Science, Education, Law, the Arts 


Margaret Mead wanted to be a portrait 
painter when she was a child, majored 
in English at college, and now is devoted 
completely to anthropology. Fellow- 
ships from the National Research Council 
and the Social Studies Research Council 
enabled her to spend six months study- 
ing adolescents in Samoa, and two years 
studying small children in New Guinea. 
She and her husband (Dr. Reo F. For- 
tune, a British anthropologist) lived 
among the tribes, learned their lan- 
guages and customs and even adopted 
native children to make their observa- 
tions more accurate. Coming of Age in 
Samoa and Growing Up in New Guinea 
are two of her books. 


ANTHROPOLOGIST 
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Margaret Mead 


Dr. Agnes Samuelson, a staunch Re- 
publican, is now serving her third term 
as State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in thoroughly Democratic Iowa. 
During the school year, 1935-6, she was 
president of the National Education As- 
sociation and is an active worker in the 
Iowa American Legion Auxiliary. Daugh- 
ter of Swedish immigrants, she began 
as a teacher in a rural school. She be- 
‘lieves that equal educational opportuni- 
ties should be granted to all without re- 
gard for social or racial differences. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 


Agnes Samuelson 
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ORCHESTRA CONDUCTOR 


Antonia Brico 


Since she was thirteen, Antonia Brico 
wanted to be a symphony conductor, 
and today she is leading a campaign to 
raise funds that will guarantee perma- 
nency for the Women’s Symphony, which 
she organized in New York City in 1935. 
A poor girl, she worked her way through 
high school and the University of Cali- 
fornia, and then saved money for a trip 
to Europe, where she planned to study 
conducting. She graduated from the Ber- 
lin State Academy of Conducting, and in 
1930 made her debut as the first woman 
to conduct the Berlin Philharmonic. 


BIOLOGIST 


. 


Maud Slye 


Dr. Maud Slye was told that cancer 


didn’t run in families, but she was stub- , 


born: stubborr: enough to work her way 
through school, to plead, beg, and bor- 
row funds for research no one believed; 
stubborn enough to feed, warm, dissect, 
and keep an accurate family history of 
140,000 mice for 27 years. Time and 
again, she offered her theory to medical 
men, but women were not usually heard 
at their conventions. Today they respect 
her records which say: a tendency to 
cancer is hereditary if the families of 
both parents have cancers of the same 
type. Dr. Slye recently left the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to work in California. 


Marian Anderson grew in crowded 
South Philadelphia where her parents 
managed to save enough from a small 
ice and coal business to buy a piano. At 
the age of six, Marian sang for the Union 
Baptist Church. Although she won 
the important Stadium competition, 
Americans were cold to the modest 
Negress. She tried Europe. Germany 
demanded a fee of $500 to allow her 
first public concert in 1930. It was the 
last time she paid. The storm of praise 
swept Europe. Conductor Arturo Tos- 
canini gave her his sensitive ear, told 
her, “A voice like yours comes once in 
a century.” Her Carnegie Hall concerts 
in New York sell out weeks in advance. 


SINGER 


Marian Anderson 


Gertrude Battles Lane, now vice-presi- 
dent of the Crowell Publishing Company, 
has been one of those who started at $20 
a week. She joined the company in 1903, 
and seven years later becanie editor of 
the Woman’s Home Companion. Proof 
of her competence: the circulation of 
that magazine increased fourfold, during 
her editorship. Her associates say she 
is alert, brilliant, and a master of edi- 
torial showmanship. She has _ taken 
part in movements to instruct women in 
voting and in caring for children. 


EDITOR 


Gertrude B. Lane 





The March 


of Events 





French Women Agitate 
For Right to Vote 


French women are bitterly disap- 
pointed by Premier Leon Blum’s failure 
to push laws through Parliament giving 
them equal rights with men. They admit 
that the Premier’s Popular Front gov- 
ernment has sponsored many reforms 
during its ten months in power, but 
insist that he has done nothing for the 
equal rights movement. 

Although the Premier’s own party, the 
Socialist, favors giving women the right 
to vote, he has not worked actively for 
such a law. A bill was passed in ihe 
Chamber of Deputies by a 500 vote mar- 
gin, but the more conservative Senate 
has refused even to consider it. Women 
feel that Premier Blum could force the 
Senators to take action. They argue that 
France is the only large democratic 
nation that refuses to give women the 
vote. Even in Turkey, which kept 
women in an inferior position for cen- 
turies, women now are allowed to vote, 
but in France over half the population 
is deprived of political rights. Premier 
Blum apparently is afraid of displeasing 
the Senators by pressing for equal rights. 
At present he is threatened by the pow- 
erful Radical Socialist Party, which de- 
mands a more conservative policy. The 
Socialist Party also shows signs of swing- 
ing to the right, while the powerful 
labor unions are demanding more re- 
forms. This clash of the right and left 
has placed the Premier in a difficult posi- 
tion and he is going slow on the ques- 
tion of women’s rights. (Schol., May 15.) 

The only gains made by the equal 
rights movement has been a slight 
change in the civil law. The Senate has 
admitted that married women are not 


altogether “incapable” before the law, 
which means that they have allowed 
married women to appear before the 
courts to defend their interests and to 
receive passports without the husband’s 
permission. But they added that “the 
husband is the chief of the family” and 
permit him to say whether his wife can 
have a job or profession. Part of the 
Senate debate was very amusing to 
everyone but women. One Senator de- 
clared, quite seriously, that it was the 
husband’s right, not the wife’s to decide 
whether the family was to go to the sea- 
shore or to the mountains for a holiday. 
The whole assembly solemnly agreed 
with him. When the Minister of State 
hinted cautiously that the actual chief 
of the family was the member who had 
more personality or the stronger will, 
and sometimes that was the wife, the 
Senators hotly accused him of being in- 
fluenced by equal rights leaders. In 
America the annual quarrel over whether 
to spend the family vacation at the sea- 
shore or the mountains has furnished 
much material for the comic strips—and 
the wife usually wins the decision. 


Basques Make Final 
Stand Against Rebels 


Basque armies were retreating last 
week to stronger positions where they 
prepared to make a “last stand” against 
the Rebel armies of General Emilio Mola. 
Bilbao, capital city of the Province, ap- 
peared certain to be captured. Situated 
in a rich iron mining region, the city is 
called the Pittsburgh of Spain. 

In his crushing'drive on Bilbao Gen- 
eral Mola has been reinforced by Italian 


the World 





troops and German and Italian bombing 
planes. In an effort to terrorize the 
Basque’s into submission bombing plang 
swept over the Guernica, ancient Capital 
city of the Province, and practically 
wiped it out. G. L. Steer, N. Y. Time 
correspondent, who visited this town, 
which is called the center of the Basquey 
culture, reports on the bombardment: 

“The rhythm of this bombing of » 
open town was therefore logical—frg 
hand grenades and heavy bombs ty 
stampede the population, then machin 
gunning to drive them below, next heayy 
incendiary bombs to wreck houses anj 
burn them over the victims. The only 
counter-measures the Basques coulj 
employ—for they did not possess suff. 
cient airplanes to face the Insurgent 
fleet—were those provided by the hen. 
ism of the Basque clergy. The clergy. 
men blessed and prayed for kneeling 
crowds—Socialists, Anarchists and Com. 
munists, in addition to the declared 
faithful—in crumbling dugouts.” 

In answer to Basque President Jua 
Aguirre’s urgent call for aid, Indalecis 
Prieto, Loyalist Air Minister, personally 
led 32 fighting planes to Bilbao. Fearing 
for Bilbao’s population, British and 
French authorities studied plans to with 
draw 300,000 men, women and children 

At Madrid, Loyalists placed the city 
under the rule of a civilian mayor and 
ended the military control held by 
General Miaji since the siege began in 
November. Loyalist officials at Valencia 
took firm steps to discipline the Anarch- 
ist organization in Catalonia. 

Following reports of mutinies, Genera 
Franco appointed a fascist council to 
strengthen his hold on Rebel Spain 
Hereafter only one political party—the 
fascist Phalangists—is allowed. 


aS ree ere 





During the -last election French women paraded in chains to dramatize their demand for the right to vote. 
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VERSIFIERS 


MES have changed since the 
days when it wasn’t considered 
quite nice or natural for women 
to write flippant rhymes about any- 
thing but the birds and bees and 
flowers. Now the ladies have taken 
in hand and we find them writing 
ghout practically everything, them- 
selves included, as you'll see by the 
following too brief sample of what 
they're up to today and the style in 
which they choose to do it. 


The Speaker's Sin 
By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


It was a lovely lady, 

With manners of the best; 

She was finely educated, 

She was exquisitely dressed. 
With a topic philanthropic 

She arose to fill her place 

In the program which was builded 
For to elevate the race. 

She arose with highest purpose 
Her noble best to do— 

There were seven other ladies 
Who were on the program too. 


The lady read her paper 

Til her hearers wore a frown; 
The chairman was a lady 

And she would not ring her down. 
And when the chairman hinted 
That her limit long was o’er— 
The lady with a paper 

Asked for just a minute more. 
The hearers all were ladies— 
What could the hearers do? 
There were seven other ladies 
Upon the program too! 


And those seven other ladies 

Had to summon grace sublime, 
Tosmile and wait in silent state 
While the speaker stole their time. 
Eight papers in a two-hour space 
Gives each a fair amount; 

Could not the lady read the score 
Of those who also claimed the floor? 
Could not the lady count? 

Did she imagine that her theme 

Was the only subject there? 

Or that her treatment was the best 
And no one wished to hear the rest? 
Was it that she forgot their feeling 
Who had to lose what she was stealing? 
Or that she did not care? 


(By permission of D. Appleton-Century 
Co.) 


Tee 
Or 


Helen E. Hokinson, New Yorker 
satirist who drew the accompanying 
cattoon, has popularized the figure of 
the plump, kindly, dog-loving, naive, 
middle-aged woman of leisure whose 


p aiternoons are taken up with club meet- 


ings, bridge parties and looking-for- 
ward-to-the-next-meal. 
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Landscape Garden 
By Persis Greely Anderson 


Here, on trim and shaven lawns, 
Scurry workers, brown and lean, 
Setting out a fairy ring 
In the centre of the green. 


Here is charm sophisticate, 
Arborways of rose and musk 

Leading to a sunken pool 
Where, in dim, expensive dusk, 


Shadow broods upon a bench 
With a lily all alone, 

And a twenty-dollar frog 
Practicing his baritone. 


Attention: 
Sunburn Enthusiasts 
By Margaret Fishback 


Blister your shoulders, 
Blister your knees, 

Blister yourself 

Anywhere you darn please, 
Turn yourself into 

An ash or an ember, 

But when you’ve done so 

I hope you'll remember 

I shall not feel 

That my presence is vital, 
No matter where 

You may stage your recital. 


(By permission of E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


The Misfit 


By Persis Greely Anderson 


Within this colored cubicle, 


A presence alien, I stand 


Abashed before the sunken tub 


Inviting me with splendor bland. 


The dolphin soap, the purple towel 
The bath mat, springy as new earth 

Make beautiful my cleansing rite— 
Why, then, do I desire rebirth? 


It is the orchidaceous tub, 
My pink skin will not harmonize 
With its peculiar shade of mauve— 
An artist soul would sympathize. 


My bathroom is a costly gem, 
A perfect thing without a lack; 
But O, to fit its color scheme 
I should have come in buff or black! 


(By permission of E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


The Question Mark 


By Persis Greely Anderson 


Behold the wicked little barb 
Which catches fish in human garb 
And yanks them back when they feel 


gay 
With “Will it last?” or “Does it Pay?” 
It fastens neatly in the gills 
Of those who have uncertain wills, 
But even wily eels are caught 
Upon this bent pin of a thought. 


Echo 
By Mildred Weston 


You 

Over there 

Beyond the hill 

Have nothing to say 
Yet can’t keep still— 
Have nothing to do 
But mimic me 

And double the words 
That I set free. 
Garrulous ghost! 
Garrulous ghost. 


Maybe you’d say 

In your defence 

No echo practices 

Reticence, 

And the repartee 

Of a voice’s ghost 

Makes conversation 

As good as most! 

As good as most. 

(By permission of The New Yorker and 

the author.) 




















“You see how simple it is? 





Helen Hokinson in The New Yorker 


All we need is to get a city manager and just let 


him—er—manage.” 
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Court Balks Attack 


on Free Speech 


The Supreme Court has asserted again 
that the right to speak and think freely 
cannot be taken away from Americans. 
In ‘a 5-4 decision the Court freed An- 
gelo Herndon, Negro Communist organ- 
izer, from an 18 to 20 year sentence to 
a prison “chain gang” imposed on him 
by the Georgia courts. Justice Owen 
J. Roberts, who read the majority opin- 
ion, again sided with Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes and the three 
consistently liberal Justices—Cardozo, 
Brandeis and Stone. Justice Van De- 
venter read the dissenting opin- 
ion of the other three conserva- 
tive Justices — Butler, McRey- 
nolds, and Sutherland. The same 
division of opinion occurred in 
the historic Washington minimum 
Wage case, and the Wagner Act 
decisions. (Schol., May 1.) 

Opponents of President Roose- 
velt’s Court reorganization plan 
believe this latest liberal deci- 
sion has further strengthened 
the Court’s position. The N. Y. 

Times reminds us that in the past 

few years the Supreme Court has 

freed Dirk de Jonge who was 
imprisoned in Oregon for attend- 

ing a Communist’ meeting; 
ordered new trials for three Mis- 
sissippi Negroes who had been 
tortured into confessing a crime; 

and declared illegal a tax that 

the late Huey Long levied on 
opposition newspapers in Loui- 

siana. “This aspect of the Court’s 

work,” argues the Times, “is 

often overlooked by those to 

whom it should mean most” .. . 

and goes on to denounce the 
President’s court plan as a dan- 
gerous form of political control. 
Supporters of the Court plan re- 

ply that a 5-4 decision is too close for 
comfort in such an important case in- 
volving our liberties. Remarks Column- 
ist Raymond Clapper: “Under Chief 
Justice Hughes a majority of the court 
appears to be trying to make the Consti- 
tution work. And it is this same liberal 
majority of the five which now inter- 
venes to protect freedom of speech—with 
the four reactionary Justices standing 
against it as they have stood against 
practically every effort to improve eco- 
nomic conditions.” 

The Herndon case aroused widespread 
interest from the day in 1932 when he 
was arrested while leaving the postoffice 
at Atlanta, Georgia. He had in his posses- 
sion some Communist literature espe- 
cially prepared for Negroes. Herndon 
was convicted under a Georgia law 
which goes back to 1866 and 1871 and 
which bars “any attempt to persuade 
others to join any combined re- 
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sistance to the lawful authority of the 
State.” The law originally was intended 
to combat Northern “carpetbaggers” who 
came South to gain political power after 
the Civil War. Herndon fought the law 
on the grounds that it violated his right 
to freedom of speech and assembly. His 
conviction was upheld twice by the 
Georgia Supreme Court. 

Justice Roberts stressed the point that 
the Georgia law was vague and uncer- 
tain and amounted in these “circum- 
stances to a mere drag-net which might 


antic PLAN 
SENATOR, 


Kirby in N. Y. 
“It’s on my line, I tell you!” 


enmesh any one who agitates for a 
change in government.” 

“And this majority opinion affects us 
all,” declares the N. Y. World-Telegram. 
“With Angelo Herndon headed for jail 

. each American could say as John 
Wesley, famed English minister, said of 
an unfortunate fellow human, ‘There, 
but for the grace of God, go I!’” 

In another important ruling the Su- 
preme Court agreed to hear arguments 
on a case involving the constitutionality 
of the old-age pension provisions of the 
Federal Social Security Act. (Schol., 
April 10, Social Security Issue.) The 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
handed down a 2-1 decision recently 
holding the old-age pension provisions 
unconstitutional and the nation is anx- 
iously awaiting the final word from the 
Supreme ‘Court. Nearly 26,000,000 em- 
ployes and 2,700,000 employers are pay- 
ing taxes to provide old-age pensions. 


World-Telegram 


President Appoints Board 
to Study Rail Dispute 


A three-man emergency board is poy 
investigating the threatened strike g 
25,000 railroad employees in the Ney 
York City area. The board wags a. 
pointed by President Roosevelt, wh 
acted swiftly when the situation becam 
serious. His action was taken under th 
terms of the Railway Labor Act of 19 
and 1934, and prevents a strike for sixty 
days while the emergency board inye. 
tigates and reports its findings. 

The strike threat, which would hay 
tied up transportation in many eastem 
States, arose from a dispute bh. 
tween the International Brother. 
hood of Railway and Steamshi 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Expres 
and Station Employees and eight 
major railroads. The union de 
manded a wage increase of 9 
cents an hour, other wage adjus. 
ments, and two weeks vacation 
with pay. Under the Labor Ag 
the dispute was placed in th 
hands of the National Mediatim 
Board, but when it failed to get 
a settlement the President a 
pointed the emergency board 
While the board is investigating 
no strike can be called for thirty 
days, nor for thirty addition 
days after the conclusion of tk 
hearing. The board has no power 
to force witnesses to give testi- 
mony, nor to force an agreemat 
to its decision, but it will infom 
the public of the issues involved 
Public discussion and careful in 
vestigation of such a dispute 
usually serves to bring an agree 
ment and prevent strikes. 

This machinery for the settle 
ment of threatened strikes in th 
railroad industry has been praised 
highly. It protects worker 
rights to join unions of their own choo- 
ing and bargain collectively with ther 
employers, but it also bars strikes until 
every effort is made to reach a settle 
ment in any dispute. Employers believ, 
therefore, that the Wagner Act should le 
rewritten so it is similar to the Railway 
Labor Act. They argue that the Wagne 
Act, while it gives labor all the rights 
of unionization, fails to provide for med- 
ation, and does not give the Presidet 
the authority to appoint an emergent 
board to settle threatened strikes. Labe 
leaders reply that the Supreme Cout 
only recently upheld the Wagner At 
and the Act should be given a longt 
trial before any changes are made. 

The railroad dispute also has an awe 
ward angle that is causing much trouble 
The railroad union and the Internation 
Longshoremen’s Association threaten 


to strike if their control over outsieg 


freight-handlers is not upheld. 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


4 WOMAN SURGEON: The Life and 
Work of Rosalie Slaughter Morton. 

I have chosen this to represent the 
books of this year in the record of wo- 
man’s work in the world, because it gives 
the unusually varied career of a girl 
who became a doctor long enough ago 
to encounter more opposition in getting 
started than she would meet to-day. 
There were so many doctors in her fam- 
ily that one would think there would be 
no family objection to her entering this 
profession—but the doctors had all been 
men. It was a different matter for a 
pretty, popular girl with a well-assured 

ition in society to enter so difficult 
a walk in life. Her parents, she says her- 
self, were not unlike the parson who 
called in church for volunteers for the 
mission field, and when his own daughter 
spoke up, cried, “Oh Anna, I didn’t mean 
you!” When she entered Woman’s Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania in 1893, her 
friends said she would give up and get 
married before graduating. But she was 
not the give-up kind. As a very little 
girl, when her brother, at the turnstile 
of the circus, cried, “Rose, it’s too bad, 
but I’ve lost your ticket,” she said firmly, 
“No, you didn’t. You lost yours”; and 
went in. That was the spirit girls needed 
in that generation. 

She has put down in this book a great 
deal of what has happened since then, in 
as rich and happy a career as a woman 
has had in our time. Indeed, she has put 
down too much; judicious selection would 
have kept us from growing at times a 
trifle exhausted with such ceaseless en- 
thusiasm. I think most readers will make 
their: own selection, and I suggest that 
you concentrate on her detailed and al- 
ways fascinating accounts of the life of 
a physician and surgeon, especially on 
its contacts with human nature among 
patients literally the world over, in peace 
and in war. I never met Dr. Morton 
face to face, but the house where I lived 
for years was the New York gateway 
through which passed many of the young 
Serbs for whose education in America 
her committee made itself responsible 
during and after the war, and naturally 
this part—it makes a book in itself—I 
found particularly appealing. But when 
all is said, it is the doctor’s life, the long, 


endlessly renewing warfare of the scien- 
tist against disease, the eagerness with 
which this is waged by women in the 
profession, as much as by its men, that 
gives the book a peculiar value to young 
people looking ahead in this direction. 
You will feel, as I did, that in choosing 
it she did well to follow her grand- 
mother’s advice: “to look all around a 
proposition, reject it without regret, or 
accept it and stick to it without turning 
back.” She never turned back; I am 
glad that she has now looked back long 
enough to show us the road over which 
she passed. 


SOUTH RIDING 
By Winifred Holtby 

You no doubt read Testament of 
Youth; if not, make haste to do so; if 
you have, you know that one of the life- 
long friends of its author, Vera Brittain, 
was Winifred Holtby, a girl from York- 
shire. She had an understanding of hu- 
man nature and its funnier contradictions 
that made her novels minor masterpieces 
of satire; all the more powerful because 
they were in such high good humor: 
Mandoa, Mandoa, written long before 
the invasion of Ethiopia, remains the 
most illuminating story of African col- 
onization. But her highest point was 
reached by a novel of English local gov- 
ernment and the part a good woman can 
play in it—South Riding. 

Her mother was a power in local gov- 
ernment in Yorkshire, head of a council 
that attended to all matters affecting the 
health, education and general well-being 
of the citizens of a large but close-knit 
area. Winifred Holtby knew from per- 
sonal experience how great a part a wise, 
warm-hearted woman, especially one 
well on in years and learned in home 
and housekeeping, could take in the 
management of such affairs for the good 
of the community. Yorkshire not only 
permits but encourages women to hold 
such offices as that of the heroine of 
South Riding, whose character is based 
on the author’s mother’s life and political 
record. 

No man lives to himself alone; all the 
many lives in this community interact 
upon one another; it is the business of 
the local council to see that all that can 
be done will be done to help them live 
well together. As a tribute to her mother 
the book would be worth remembering, 
but as a study in local problems of com- 
munity life and the part women can take 
in adjusting them for the good of all 
concerned, it will keep a high place 
among the novels of the decade. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 








Phrase Origi 
By Alfred H. Holt 

haul over the coals. Though illus- 
trations of this in print go back only to 
about 1800, the idea probably persisted 
from the medieval ordeal by fire, used in 
heresy “trials.” Today it means, of 
tourse, to “bawl out,” to reprimand. 

heart. In addition to being the seat of 
iffection, the heart was sometimes 
thought of as the seat of intelligence and 
memory, though it is customary today to 


make a sharp contrast between the emo- 
tional appeal to the heart and the intel- 
lectual appeal to the mind. At any rate, 
to “learn by heart” is exactly equivalent 
to the verb record (Latin cor, heart of 
mind) and the French se recorder. 


head over heels. When you stop to 
think of it, this should be “heels over 
head.” It may originally have been 
“over head and heels,” a translation of 
per caputque pedesque (Catullus). 


Reprinted from Phrase Origins by Al- 
fred H. Holt. Copyright, 1936, by per- 
mission of Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 


Piterany Leads 


WOMEN 


Note: from the Digest and Review apro- 
pos of an article about an author of a 
best-seller: “New York leads the world 
in the number of women living alone and 
liking it, with Los Angeles second. Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Boston are runners-up. 
Women of the South are laggards in the 
solo game, preferring to be barnacles on 
the family ship, in the old-fashioned 
tradition, rather than launch their own 
craft.” 





MESDAMES 


Magazines for women? There are lots 
of them ranging from the purely fashion, 
recipe, and light love-story periodicals 
up through the more serious journals 
dedicated to political and social reform. 
If you’re thinking of having an exhibit 
of women’s magazines you might include 
the following (besides the old standbys, 
such as Ladies Home Journal, Woman's 
Home Companion, Good Housekeeping, 
Pictorial Review combined with Deline- 
ator, McCall, Vogue, Harper’s Bazaar, 
etc.): Woman Today, Airwoman, New 
York Woman, Woman’s Press, Indepen- 
dent Woman, Eve. 


MUJERES 


Here is a partial list of articles about 
the woman problem which have ap- 
peared within the last few months in 
various magazines: “Decline of the 
Male,” by T. H. Uzzell and V. E. LeRoy 
in the December, 1936 Scribner’s (also an 
excerpt in the January, 1937, Review of 
Reviews); “I like Girls With Simple 
Tastes,” by Kenneth Roberts in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post for June 27, 1936; 
“Our Kind of Woman—Ideas of Ameri- 
ca’s Famous Illustrators,’ Pictorial Re- 
view, August, 1936; “Woman’s Place Is 
In The Home” by Rose Wilder Lane, 
Ladies Home Journal, October, 1936; 
“Woman’s Place is—Where?” interview 
with Ida M. Tarbell, Christian Science 
Monitor, December 23, 1936; “Their 
Lucky Break—Six Successful Women,” 
Pictorial Review, December, 1936; and 
“Virginia Woolfe and Feminine Fiction,” 
by Herbert J. Muller in the February 6, 
1937 Saturday Review of Literature. Add 
to this list two articles in the current 
Scribner’s: “Dorothy Thompson” (see 
page 6) and Dorothy Van Doren’s 
“Breadwinner or Breadmaker?” 


LADIES 


Then there’s Clare Boothe’s play The 
Women now playing on Broadway. You 
can take it or leave it according to how 
you feel on the subject of about three 
dozen women (not a man in the cast 
and very few in the audience) all at 
each other’s throats. They say it’s not a 
pretty sight. Critics have pronounced 
the play everything from hilarious and 
revealing to unhealthy and vicious. You 
can get it in book form, just published 
by Random House, with a foreword by 
the author explaining how come she 
wrote it. 
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Black Marks on Women’s Legal Status 


Where the black mark (@) appears beside the state’s name, the answer is NO. Each black mark indicates a legal 
disadvantage for women. 
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Alabama 


Arizona 
Arkansas 


California 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 


Illinois 
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Kansas 
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Louisiana 
Maine 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 
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Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


Oregon 
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Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 


West Virginia 
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Wisconsin 


Wyoming 
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‘Classroom Program 


For This Issue 


PURPOSE 


HEN this issue was prepared the 

editors had in mind the need of 
influencing certain traditional atti- 
tudes and instincts of both boys and 
girls towards the position of women 
in society. It seemed necessary to 
demonstrate that— 

Discriminations against women exist 
in varying degrees throughout the world; 
(pp. 4, 8, 9, 16, 17). 

Such discriminations are as unfair to 
man, that is to society as a whole, as to 
woman; (pp. 2, 8*, 9*) 

Women are worthy of fair treatment. 
(pp. 3, 4, 10, 11, 18) 

It is and it has been possible to re- 
duce discriminations if not to eliminate 
them entirely; (pp. 8, 9, 16, 17) 

There are specific fields of discrimina- 
tion in every community which are be- 
ing attacked by individuals and groups 
today. (pp. 16, 27) 

To phrase this program in the words 
of the youngsters: Girls deserve a 
better break than they are getting; 
let’s help them out. 

Practical outcomes of this demon- 
stration may influence pupils in pre- 
paring for a career, dividing responsi- 
bility in the home, fixing labor stan- 
dards, entering political activity, and 
observing forms of etiquette. For 
example: 

Girls may seek work outside the fields 
which are conventionally reserved for 
women and which are consequently 
overcrowded. Instead of office work, 
they may enter science or retail trade. 

Boys may consent to help around the 
home, cleaning, making beds, washing 
dishes, and sharing other tasks which are 
commonly considered sissy. 

Girls who do the same work as men 
will seek the same rate of pay as men. 

Prospective romances will be estab- 
lished with diarchic rather than mon- 
archic rule. 

Girls may question politicians on equal 
tights and minimum wage laws. 

Dutch dates will be favored, where the 
tate of income is equal, without em- 
barrassment to either side. 

Boys and girls may see the logic of 
making friends with members of the 
other sex without feeling obliged to turn 
the friendship into a flirtation. 

While the primary function of most 
ocal women’s clubs today is recrea- 
tional, both boys and girls may obtain 
from this issue some ideas about ex- 
panding the programs of these clubs 
to include their economic interests as 
consumers and producers, their po- 

interests as voting citizens, and 


* Indicates material in Social Studies 
Edition only. 
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ernment? In industry? Should mothers 
and daughters have as much authority 
in the home as the men of the family? 
Should a girl ask a boy for a date? 

Ask the women of your family the 
following questions and bring the 
answers to class to be compared with the 
answers obtained by other pupils: What 
organizations do you belong to? What 
is the program of each? Did you vote 
in the last election? Do you own prop- 
erty? If so, do you manage it yourself? 
What work do you do, including house- 
work? What work are you paid. for? 
How does your rate of pay compare 
with the pay for men doing the same 
work? 


Medium 


Compare your answers to the first set 
of questions, above, with the conditions 
described by the answers to the second 
group of questions. Is there a difference 
between what women do and whai you 
believe they should do? 

Criticize the program of the women’s 
clubs in your community with the pur- 
pose of demonstrating whether or not 
their activities are a practical and ef- 
fective attack upon the community’s most 
pressing problems. 

Obtain permission, with a few of your 
friends, to attend the open business meet- 
ings of the clubs in your community. 


Advanced 


Prepare a program to improve the 
position of women in your community 
in one specific manner and bring it to 
the attention of the women’s clubs for 
criticism or action. 

Organize a junior unit of one of the 


their social or cultural interests. as 
the special guardians of grace and 
beauty in the community. 

Pupils may profitably compare the 
activities of women’s clubs with each 
other and with the program of the 
labor movement, trade or business 
organizations, all political parties, and 
all church groups. 


ASSIGNMENT 


OME of the following suggestions 

to your pupils may encourage 
study and discussion outside of the 
class. 


Minimum 

For your own satisfaction, to settle 
the issue in your own mind, answer the 
following questions with a yes or no: 
Should a woman go into politics? Vote? 
Manage her own property? Take any 
job she likes? Take any job she can get? 
Should a married woman work outside 
the home? Should women receive the 
same pay as men for doing the same 
work? Has a man the right to beat his 
wife? If a woman is working and mar- 
ried, should she have all the responsi- 
bility for looking after the house and 
children? Should women be given im- 
portant and responsible positions in gov- 











PROPOSAL FOR A WOMEN’S CHARTER 


embodying objectives for legislation in all countries 


PREAMBLE 


This Charter is a general statement of 
the social and economic objectives of wo- 
men, for women and for society as a whole, 
insofar as these can be embodied in legis- 
lation and governmental administration. 
It is put forward in order that there may 
be an agreed forriulation of the purposes 
to which a large number of women’s or- 
ganizations throughout the world already 
are committed. It is recognized that some 


of the present specific needs which it seeks 
to remedy should disappear as society 
develops the assurance of a more complete 
life for every person; and some of its ob- 
jectives would establish conditions which 
should be attainable for all persons, so that 
in promoting them for women it is hoped 
thereby to bring nearer the time of their 
establishment for all. 


WOMEN’S CHARTER 


Women shall have full political and civil rights; full opportunity for 
education; full opportunity for work according to their individual abili- 
ties, with safeguards against physically harmful conditions of employment 
and economic exploitation; they shall receive compensation, without 
discrimination because of sex. They shall be assured security of livelihood, 
including the safeguarding of motherhood. The provisions necessary for 
the establishment of these standards, shall be guaranteed by government, 
which shall insure also the right of united action toward the attainment 
of these aims. 

Where spevial exploitation of women workers exists, such as low wages 
which provide less than the living standards attainable, unhealthful 
working conditions, or long hours of work which result in physical ex- 
haustion and denial of the right to leisure, such conditions shall be 
corrected through social and Sikes legislation, which the world’s experi- 
ence shows to be necessary. 


Issued December, 1936, as a basis for study and report, by the Women’s 
Charter Group, 306 Machinists Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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women’s clubs in your community with 
the aim of supporting and influencing 
their activities. 

Investigate the working conditions of 
domestic servants and industrial workers 
in your community, with regard to hours 
of labor, pay, and health protection. 


ACTIVITIES 


HE following activities are de- 
signed for the class as a group, 
under the direction of the teacher. 


Survey 

If the pupils are sufficiently aroused 
by the information they have obtained 
in response to the questions or investi- 
gations suggested above as an individual 
assignment, they may wish to embark 
cooperatively upon a thorough investi- 
gation of the status of women in the 
community. A beginning may be made 
by a tabulation and comparison of the 
answers to the second group of questions, 
above. The uncommon lack of informa- 
tion among youngsters about affairs in 
their own community may be illustrated 
by a recent report of a junior college 
which declared that 20 per cent of its 
registrants did not know what type of 
work was done by their own fathers! 


Excursion 

Pupils, in addition to being conducted 
upon supervised tours of industries 
which employ women, should also be 
taken to see the work that women do in 
business and in social agencies, such as 
your local hospital. 

In your own school you have an ex- 
cellent example of the work women do 
in a social agency. The school may be 
used to demonstrate how women were 
first employed outside the home, the 
prejudice against married women at 
work (there is a rule against married 
women in the civil service), the effect 
of domestic responsibilities upon a wo- 
man’s career, salary discriminations, and 
the infrequency of women in the top 
administrative positions. 


Not for Ladies 

The picture of girls of the Victorian 
era (p. 8**) carefully sheltered from 
everything strenuous or violent, as ap- 
parently the Bronté sisters were, is 
not to be taken as typical of all English 
women at that time. While the Queen 
was informally setting a code which 
made a “lady’s” home a combination 
hot-house and asylum, English women 
were being hired to haul the coal carts 
out of the mines because women were 
cheaper than mules. 

Literature classes, interested in see- 
ing how many women have followed 
the trail blazed by the Brontés and 
Ann Oddbody (p. 4) have only to 
glance through their back issues of 
Scholastic to see how women rank to- 
day in the writing profession.. 

At the same time, pupils, particu- 


** Indicates material not 
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larly the girls with careers in ming’ 
will do well to recognize that the writ. 
ing game, like stenography and teach. 
ing, is shamefully over-crowded. Let 
them ponder Miss Bourke-White’s re. 
mark (p. 18) that a woman, once she 
establishes herself in an unconvep. 
tional field, has an easier time of jt 
than a man. 


Whose Birthday? 


To be appropriate, the calendar this 
week (p. 30) should have been com. 
posed wholly of women. An excellent 
way of impressing upon pupils the 
abilities and achievements of women 
would be to have them prepare a fem- 
inist calendar. 

There are two methods which may 
be pursued: pupils may select all the 
feminist dates which are now listed 
in a record of anniversaries, such as 
most libraries can supply. Or they 
may investigate the history of women 
and cull the dates from their reading. 


Vocabulary 


Pupils may not be entirely famil- 
iar with some of the following terms. 

Suffrage—the right to vote, applies to 
met. or women, or children. 

Feminist— a woman who champions 
the rights and abilities of women. 

Minimum wage law—prohibits em- 
ployers from paying less than a prescribed 
wage. (Some pupils are known to believe 
that it forbids employees to ask for more 
than a prescribed wage). 

Mothers’ aid—refers usually to a gov- 
ernment guarantee of medical attention 
and nourishment for women of small in- 
come at the time a child is born. Some- 
times, when the women work in a factory, 
the employer is required to provide a va- 
cation on salary for a period of as much 
as eight weeks. New York City teachers 
are allowed a year vacation, maternity 
leave, without loss of rights to promotion. 

Domicile or homestead rights—refers 
to the right of a woman to establish a 
residence in her own right for legal or 
professional purposes. Ordinarily, states 
require that a woman’s legal residence 
be the same as her husband’s. 


Books 


Winifred Holtby, whose novels Mrs. 
Becker recommends (p. 15**) is also 
author of Women, which is indispens- 
able to a sound grasp of the feminist 
position and sparkling reading to boot. 
The bibliography is almost exclusive- 
ly English, going so far as to omit the 
lives of Isadora Duncan and Margaret 
Sanger, who have, each in their own 
way, brought women a new sense of 
freedom and power. A Short History 
of Women by John Langdon-Davies 
describes the customs and traditions 
which have burdened women. 

There should be a shelf of these 
books in the classroom, available to 
the pupils for reading in study hours 
or after school. 
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“Bulletin Board 
" Invite pupils to bring to class all of 


‘teach. HJ ine articles, pictures, and newspaper 
ed. Let clippings that they can find, dealing 
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nce she To create some rivalry, a separate 
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f bulletin board may be assigned to each 
ie Of it 


of several teams. In addition to read- 
ing these selections, pupils may be 
interested in classifying them and 
preserving them in scrapbooks. 

lar this ’ 

n Com Debate 

cellent The issue which pervades the entire 
ils the subject of women’s rights is Protection 
— vs. Equality (pp. 8, 9%), mentioned 
a fem- briefly in the editorial. This issue is 
less one of principles than of tactics. 
Both sides may be agreed as to the 
end; they dispute the means. For this 
reason, since the issue is one of expedi- 
ence and not of right, pupils who take 
up the issue will benefit most if they 
confine themselves to a single situa- 
tion, preferably one in their own com- 
munity. They may decide then which 
principle is best to apply in the one 
particular case. 


ch may 
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terms. 
plies to Prejudices 


The following statements are pre- 


pions pared for True or False answers by 
' the pupils. The answers we suggest 
ts em- : 

earns are not necessarily correct but they 


represent the conclusions of the edi- 
tors after studying the evidence. In 
considering these answers, it must be 
borne in mind that, fifty years ago, 
women in this country were generally 
considered incompetent for any but 
the most “womanly” duties. 


believe 
or more 
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—refers 


(F) Men generally have greater intel- 
lectual powers than women. 

(T) There are many occupations for 
which women show an ability superior 
to man, particularly positions.which em- 
phasize dexterity’, clerical ability, or hu- 


blish a man relations. 
legal or (F) As soon as all legal discrimina- 
- Bw tions are removed, women will have 


practical equality. 

(F) It is impossible for women ever 
to influence the home and society as 
much as men do. 

(T) Women are as capable as men of 


r oi dealing with public affairs. 

(T) There is no occupation that should 

ispens- be closed to women other, than those 

eminist which do not suit them physically. 

to boot. (F) Most men who are unemployed 

lusive- are out of work because women have 

mit the taken their place in industry. 

argaret 

ir own Beauty 

onse of Miss Mead’s contention that women 

History have to sacrifice the admiration of 

Davies men for their careers (p. 27) seems 

ditions to be discounted by her own career 
and that of Dr. Gilbreth (pp. 10, 11). 

F these Outside of actresses, who capitalize 

able to their beauty, pupils may wish to col- 


lect pictures and biographies of wo- 
men who have had successful careers. 
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The four Awards winners who came 
to New York to celebrate their achieve- 
ments over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, April 26th, in honor of Boy and 
Girl Week, were thrilled speechless. 
Three were, at least. Hansford Martin 
couldn’t be called exactly speechless. He 
must have made several hundred in his 
short stay. One was a warm tribute to 
his teacher, Florette McNeese, and to 
other teachers who have helped young- 
sters say what is on their minds. 

s 

In another speech, Martin wanted to 
express how much the trip meant to 
the four of them. “You know, we peo- 
ple who write and paint and compose 
are queer,” he said, “and it is very 
comforting for us to come to New York 
and find that there are a lot of other 
queer people.” 


During the broadcast, he remarked ex- 
temporaneously what a great thrill it had 
been to meet the third prize winner in 
poetry, Lorette Pizer, who was in the 
studio then. Actually, he didn’t meet 
her until after the program, but he oblig- 
ingly put her name on the air. 

® 

Francis Danovich, whose first three 
oil paintings were the best in the com- 
petition, was asked if his mother would 
hear the broadcast. It went on the air, 
he explained, just before she finished 
her work at the factory. 

* 

Miss Katharine Schaefer, composer of 
the vocal solo, attended the broadcast 
with several members of her family, but 
she had to return to school at Simsbury 
before all the visiting was done. Betty 
Jean Crawford and the two boys, how- 
ever, saw everything in New York but 
Minsky’s Burlesque. They spent several 
hours in Radio City, toured the city in 
open cars, attended the prize fantasy by 
Maxwell Anderson, High Tor, with 
Burgess Meredith in the lead, heard a 
symphony concert, and attended a din- 
ner given in their honor by the West 
Side Y. M. C. A. 

* 

While they heard a million flattering 
speeches, no harm was done. The 
compliments did young Danovich a 
great deal of good. Painfully shy in 
the beginning, he was assured by the 
praise until it was almost possible to 
see him expand visibly. 


« 

Our radio expert, Pauline Gibson, 
wishes she might have had the oppor- 
tunity to write the script which Colum- 
bia prepared for the Scholastic Awards 
broadcast. There are at least two mem- 
bers of our staff who still remember the 
kick they got when the principal an- 
nounced in assembly that their work for 
the Scholastic Awards had earned them 
some good solid cash. 
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* fonren Around fie World , 


By Marc Rosenblum 


has given her sometimes the 
right to command or more often the 
compulsion to slave. Her story tells 
no steady growth of strength and 
power; she has bloomed or wilted as 
the climate of her environment re- 
quired, but not in passive surrender. 
The record sparkles with the strug- 
gles of women, in triumph or defeat, 
to share equally with men the control 
of the home and society. 

The struggle goes on today in every 
community. By devious feminine 
ways women have always worked to 
establish their position as individuals. 
The last century, however, has seen 
the strange spectacle of women, called 
“suffragists,’ working together to win 
their cause as a group; at first as na- 
tional groups, and now—internation- 
ally. Women of all climates and every 
social station are knit together today 
by the radio, trade, and the press. 
Through the International Labor Of- 
fice of the League of Nations, world- 
wide alliances are seeking to win for 
every woman rights equal with man’s, 
with one exception: instead of penal- 
ties for woman’s physical disadvan- 
tages they seek protection. 

There seems to be no rule either 
of reason or necessity for the status 


OMAN’S place in history has 
We with every hour. Time 


of women in many countries today.) 
The six million Indians of Malabar 


have for thousands of years given the 
title of all their property to women, 
and all property is inherited on the 
woman’s side of the family; but in 
nearby Baroda, a woman may not 
own anything. And in the sovereign 


state of Georgia a married woman is 
not allowed to keep her own earnings 
from her husband. (See opposite 
page.) 

It is the rule for English girls to 
choose their careers and their hus- 
bands free of compulsion; but in the 
English-governed island of Cyprus, 
Turkish girls, at the rate of twenty a 
month, are sold as wives, along with 
olive oil and silk, to Arab merchants 
at the auction-block. 

No such disgraceful auctions occur 
in Natal; there the price of a native 
wife is regulated by law. 

Legal regulation, unfortunately, is 
not always effective. Despite prohi- 
bition, it is still widely the custom 
in China for girls to be sold as ser- 
vants, although it must be admitted, 
in justice to the parents, that the only 
alternative to slavery may be starva- 
tion. The constitution of Brazil 
proclaims that there shall be no dis- 
crimination against any citizen on 
grounds of sex, but women there may 
not accept work or reject a gift with- 
out the consent of the husband. 

Even in nations such as the U.S.S.R., 
which grant women full suffrage, 
equal parental, marital, and property 
rights, full educational opportunities, 
and admission to all occupations 
which do not endanger their health, 
woman’s legal position is not enough 
to assure her practical equality: most 
key jobs are held by men. In the 
Republican and Democratic parties 
in this country, there are equal num- 
bers of men and women on the gov- 
erning committees, but usually it is 
the men who make the decisions. 


Having won their rights, women must 
still struggle to give them reality. 

Sometimes the discriminations 
against women apply only on grounds 
of race: white women in South Africa 
are full-fledged voters, while girls of 
the native tribes may be sold, bar- 
tered, or inherited. (As in the case of 
the Cyprus slave market, there ap- 
pears to be a conflict here between 
British law and native custom.) The 
position of women in Africa and Asia 
has generally been inferior to her 
station in Europe, Australia, and the 
Americas. Within the last fifteen 
years, however, sweeping reforms 
have been pronounced by Kemal 
Ataturk in Turkey, by the British in 
Palestine and India, and by the cen- 
tral government of the Soviet Union, 
so that today, Asia is in the van of 
the parade. 

Similarly, the Latin nations have 
tended to lag behind the Anglo-Saxon 
countries in granting equal suffrage. 
Mexico and the republic of Spain re- 
cently accorded equal rights to wo- 
men, but France, despite her liberal 
democratic traditions, is still safe for 
the men (see page 12). 

Sometimes, when the victory has 
not seemed worth the struggle, wo- 
men have surrendered their rights in 
exchange for protection or security. 

One of the planks which helped 
Hitler gain power in Germany was 


. the promise that women would live a 


conventional home life, without hav- 
ing to go out to work. This plank 
was dramatized as Kirche, Kuchen, 
Kinder, or, in other words, woman’s 
place is in the home. 

Reports from Germany today de- 
clare that factories are employing 
more women than ever, that the sole 
result of Hitler’s program has been 
to drive women out of civil service 
and the professions. While in 1933, 

(Concluded on page 27) 


Where They Vote and Where They Don’t. Black areas show countries where women have the right to vote. 
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The Camera is a 


Candid Machine 


An Interview with Margaret Bourke-White 


OR the sake of visitors who do 
Fk: know her, I hope that Mar- 

garet Bourke-White keeps her 
collection of photographs of Russian 
people in the outer-room of her pent- 
house studio. There is an old peasant 
with drooping hat and _ generous 
beard. There is a wide-eyed, sadly 
thoughtful little girl. There is a group 
of youngish men and women attend- 
ing a night-school class. There is a 
sturdy woman driving a tractor, an 
oiler doing his chores; about an en- 
gine, and many another. 

Miss Bourke-White’s studio is a 
huge room with large windows. The 
evidences of a photographer’s plan- 
ning were all about. In one corner 
stood a piece of lighting equipment, 
with a lamp almost as big as the hook- 
and-ladder company’s searchlights. In 
the corner diagonally opposite sat 
myself, on a semi-circular seat backed 
by two book-cases and flanked by a 
pair of the new-style easy-chairs in 
leather and chromium. 

She came in with her camera slung 
over her shoulder, a folded tripod in 
one hand and a spare pair of shoes in 
the other. 

“I’ve been sitting in a snowdrift 
most of the afternoon and I’m covered 
with mud,” she said. “Will you ex- 
cuse me until I get into some dry 
things?” 

While I waited I was puzzling about 
the snowdrift. Not a flake had come 
down upon Manhattan Island that day. 

Miss Bourke-White was amused at 
my questions. “The drifts were up in 
the Orange Mountains across the 
Hudson,” she confided. “I was shoot- 
ing people in winter togs with skiis 
and snowshoes and, most important 
of all, shiny new automobiles. The 
light was fickle. When I had the cam- 
era all set up and the handsomely 
dressed models posed, a cloud would 
hide the sun and there was. nothing 
to do but wait—with me in the snow- 
drift.” 

She chuckled. “You have to take 
the pictures where they are, you 
know. Besides, today’s work had no 
hardships at all. I didn’t get nearly 
as wet and cold as when I went to 
Canada and tramped about on snow- 
shoes. I set up my camera here and 
there, blew on my hands to get some 
of the stiffness out, and when I had 
set the shutter and opened it, I won- 
dered whether it was working at all. 

“And, to go from cold to hot, there 
was the time that I had myself car- 
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ried out on a crane over a vat of 
molten metal in a steel mill. It was 
so hot that I had to put up a sheet of 
metal between the camera and the 
subject until I was ready to make the 
exposure. And then I was afraid that 
a sudden flash of light from the boil- 
ing metal beneath me might spoil my 
negatives. 

“T went up in elevators and on der- 
ricks when they were riveting the 
Chrysler Building together, and when 
I had walked out on I-beams, I took 
pictures from a height of a thousand 
feet. And I have crawled through the 
passageways of coal mines a thousand 
feet underground, and I have stayed 
there for hours while the men 
squirmed their way back to connect 
up my lights. Really, a snowdrift is 
nothing at all.” 

“But what makes you like photog- 
raphy?” I asked. “Surely you must 
have some deep attachment to it, or 
you wouldn’t be up to such punish- 
ment, nor up to such marvelous pic- 
tures for that matter?” 

“First of all, photography is my life- 
work. It began as a livelihood. I 
started my college work with the idea 
of becoming a biologist. My father, 
who was a naturalist, had taught me 
much, and some pets I had—including 
a young boa constrictor—had added 
to his good instruction. Then, I had 
been a natural history counselor in a 
girls’ summer camp. I was all set to 
dig into biology courses, get my 
eyes adjusted to seeing a_ great 
deal through a microscope, and pre- 
pare myself tor serious research in 
museums. 

“At the University of Michigan I 
plunged in. I was deep in my junior 
year and reptiles when my father died 
and I found it necessary to earn my 
own way if I was to go on with my 
studies. After a year of working in 
the Museum of Natural History at 
Cleveland, I went to Cornell Univer- 
sity, still intending to be a biologist. 
I had a camera, which I had never re- 
garded very seriously, and I began 
taking pictures on the campus. I did 
it for fun, but soon discovered that 
people liked the pictures and were 
willing to pay for them. So I used 
this means of earning my way to com- 
mencement. 

“Back in Cleveland once more, I 
began working for architects. But, 
somehow, the factories in the city’s 
backyard appealed to me more than 
the houses in the front. I roamed 
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through the factory districts in my of 
hours, shooting pictures of smoke- 
stacks, bridges, and water tanks, never 
imagining that there would be any 
sale for such photographs. ‘ 

“Through these subjects and the 
pictures I made of them I found a 
new interest in photography. I came 
to think of this form of art as the 
medium of expression that is most 
closely in harmony with the present 
machine age. 

“The camera itself is a machine. It 
is made up of gadgets arranged to 
make use of a mechanical process. 
From the negative hundreds, even 
thousands of prints can be made. (I, 
for one, have no patience with the 
photographer who fails to use this 
mechanical advantage of his machine, 
destroying or scoring his negatives s0 
that only a limited number of prints 
are available.) 

“Then, in the simple black-and- 
white truthfulness of the photograph 
the story of the machine and the 
worker who operates it can best be 
told. The camera is a candid machine. 
Of course, another kind of artist would 
handle his subject differently, but the 
picture made by the camera seems 
best to me, because it has more in 
common with the subject than do 
other pictures. 

“As I went along, I discovered that 
the camera has an almost unlimited 
capacity for telling the truth about 
things. It is the ideal instrument for 
showing texture. It can make a pic 
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sre of wool, for instance, that looks 

1; ke wool itself. It can—” 

© “tt can make people look far bet- 
“ter than they actually do,” I inter- 
‘rupted, “particularly when the cam- 
era is set out of focus.” 

“TJ have no interest in that dishon- 
‘st kind of photography,” Miss 
Bourke-White replied, and I could see 
that the word “patience” might well 
have been substituted for “interest.” 

“And that shows what a facile in- 
strument the camera is. It lends itself 
to all sorts of uses. In spite of its 
record of achievements, it is merely 
in its beginning stages. It has a rich 
field to explore, and there are plenty 
of adventures for photographers who 
want to undertake the exploring.” 

“The idea of adventure appeals to 
young people,” I put in here, “but 
what about the problems? If you 
don’t mind, I’d like you to tell whether 
being a woman made it harder or 
easier.” 

The answer was as direct and 
straightforward as Miss Bourke- 
White’s photography: “It is harder for 
a woman than for a man to start 
something, but once she gets started 
she has an easier time because her 


Margaret Bourke-White looks at a camera from the 
other side of the lens: the noted woman photographer, 
whose camera seeks out beauty in machines, grandeur 
im commonplace scenes, and greatness in littk things, 
seated in the New York studio where she both lives and 
This photograph and the one on the opposite 
Page were both taken by a member of her own staff. 
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accomplishments attract more atten- 
tion than a man’s would. 

“Whether a woman or a man, the 
photographer finds this problem of 
getting started one of the worst. He 
must get as many people as possible 
to know his work. My advice to a 
beginner who has something substan- 
tial to show—not mere technique, for 
technique doesn’t mean a thing when 
you are confronted with the probléms 
of advertising, for example—is to do 
an endless amount of leg-work, carry- 
ing his samples into the offices of all 
sorts of people, people who might be 
expected to buy, and people who al- 
most surely wouldn’t.” 

“What about the conflict between 
creative work and commercial work?” 
I asked. 

“There is a conflict, and it has been 
bothering me more and more. I have 
come to see that, to make a success- 
ful advertising picture, I must see 
things through the advertiser’s eyes. 
And that means something different 
from seeing things through the eyes 
of the artist, particularly if the artist 
has some social con- 
ceptions. 

“Here, for example, 
is the automobile— 
shining and showy— 
with the smiling mod- 
els bound for the skat- 
ing rink and ski 
jumps. My trouble is 
that I see the automo- 
bile in many other 
spots—ploughing in a 
rainstorm, suffering 
from a blowout, run- 
ning out of gas. And I 
have in mind other 
pictures connected 
with automobiles—an 
hydraulic press in an 
automobile factory, 
stamping out parts, 
operated by tired, 
grimy workers. The 
photographer loses 
some of the joy in his 
work when he finds 
himself confronted 
with such conflicts, 
conflicts that stir him 
deeply if he thinks of 
his camera as a thor- 
oughly honest ma- 
chine made to tell the 
whole truth. 

“You have probably 
guessed that I look 
upon frankness as one 
of the qualities of a 
photographer.” 

“Speaking of quali- 
ties, what would you 
say that the young 


person who wants to be a photog- 
rapher should expect to find in his 
own make-up?” 

“The first one may surprise you. It 
is good health. I am not thinking of 
such health-testing experiences as 
sleeping in caves and eating almost 
raw mutton when I rode on horseback 
over the Caucasus Mountains, to get 
pictures of Russian peasants. I had 
only native guides who understood no 
English or the comforts of life. When 
they got hungry and thought I was, 
they killed a sheep, cut off the head 
and roasted the carcass, but that’s an- 
other story. Nor am I thinking of the 
trip across the country that I made by 
air, taking pictures of the route. My 
only companions were the pilot and 
co-pilot. They took the doors off the 
ship so that I could lean out and get 
snapshots of prairies and lakes and 
mountains. I slept and ate in a para- 
chute. We started out at two-thirty 
in the morning to get the first sunlight 
on the mountains and we worked 
late to get the side-light effects of 
twilight. All that, too, is another 
story.” 

“And didn’t you fall overboard 
when you were taking the cup races, 
and have to be fished out by the crew 
of the Vanderbilt yacht?” I asked. 

Miss Bourke-White laughed, but 
she added: “That was no laughing 
matter when it happened. That was 
a trial of poise rather than health, 
however. 

“What I mean by good health is the 
ability to endure irregular hours, to 
work long days when the light is right, 
to stay by the developing all night 
when it is necessary. That doesn’t 
bother me a bit, any more than climb- 
ing into an uncomfortable position 
and staying there without thinking of 
my aches until the picture is done. 
Photography is subject to all sorts of 
natural conditions and some that are 
unnatural. If you want to be suc- 
cessful, you must stay at a given job 
until it is done.” 

“But there are other qualities. 
There’s the power of observation. The 
photographer must notice little things. 
He should watch such seemingly un- 
important details as the way in which 
a waiter sets down a bowl of soup, 
so that, if the occasion ever demands, 
he will be able to take a picture of 
someone doing it properly. He should 
watch how the lumberman swings his 
axe, and the trapper walks on his 
snowshoes. He should catch the fine 
lines of expression in the face when 
a person is thoughtful, or sad, or gay. 
He should not miss any of the move- 
ments of the machine he is prepar- 
ing to photograph. ~ 

“That leads directly to another 
quality that is needed, at least in the 
kind of photograph I am trying to 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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Two Kinds of Skill 


HERE are two kinds of skill 
in driving. The first is the 
purely machanioal skill, which 


includes the shifting of gears, e e PY 
handling the clutch, brakes, Ski in Se/ 





etc. A really good driver is so a 
skillful in these operations that, ~~. e e 

by practice, he has reached a . D 

point where he performs them _ TIVIN 

almost instinctively. Yet a 


driver can have the greatest 
skill in. mechanical operations J ee 


without becoming a really ex- é : . — 
pert driver. The good driver, i SS we = 
like the good football player, rs 


is gauged by a higher kind of re « 
skill—skill in acts requiring : _ lle” oN 
thought and skill in emergen- 
cies. It is this kind of skill 
which enables the good driver to handle a car under Always try to pass without forcing either the on- 
the most trying conditions without even scraping a coming car or the one you are passing to slacken 
fender, and to drive many thousands of speed. Never pass close behind another 
miles without a single accident. car that is passing. And never try to pass 
Just as a good reporter develops a “nose / a car when approaching a curve or the crest 
for news,” the truly skillful driver develops of a hill, for in either case a clear view is 
“eyes for the road;” he sees everything; no impossible. To overtake two cars allow 
detail escapes him that can affect his com- double the distance for passing, and never 
fort or safety. He anticipates situations. attempt it unless oncoming traffic is so far 
He “drives ahead”—figuring out what other away it can hardly be seen. 
drivers may do, and what he will do to 
avoid mishaps. And he leaves a “margin of 
of safety;” he never drives too close to Curves 
the car ahead; he always drives slowly 
enough so he can stop in time. On a curve, a driver must combat “cen- 
‘. trifugal force”’—the force that tries to 
Passing Cars make us go straight ahead when we are 
rounding a curve. It acts like a gigantic, 
Never try to pass a car unless you are On carve te the right ee ee trying “a force “= ye 
sure there are no oncoming cars for a <a. rong a : rap os ae SS ee eee. Ae ny 
long distance ahead. When you try to pass the road, while in'a leit- ‘*aSter a car goes, the more powerful is this 
a car that is travelling 40 miles an hour, {474 curve this force pulls force. For the average car, at a speed of 
pga: yo tegen 60 miles an hour, it is more than nine times 
as great as at 20 miles an hour. 
LIKE THIS ad NOT THIS The time to use your brakes is before you go into 
ann — the curve—not after you are actually turning. Slow 
co ae eee down to a speed below the speed at which you are 
sure you can make the curve safely. Then, as you 
In passing cars, get a good start, and make a by : ss : ee 
eradual swing around the car ahead. enter the curve, start accelerating, and continue grad- 
ually to increase your speed until you are clear 
for instance, it is just like trying to pass 18 cars parked around. This will reduce centrifugal force to a min- 
bumper-to-bumper. By making a gradual swing imum, and keep your car under perfect control, with 
around the car ahead you can make sure the road full traction between wheels and road. As long as the 
ahead is clear. You also rear wheels have good trae: 
have your car under bet- — ? tion, and are not retarded, 
ter control than by “whip- the car is under control. 
ping” your car around the %& sa Ya | P All racing drivers follow 
car in front. And you have . this principle. 
sufficient space for gather- When parking in a limited space, turn the wheels sharply and back the If you enter a curve tee 
ing speed when you see the rear toward the curb (as in left-hand illustration), then, as rear wheels fast, you are forced to 


. % oe. near the curb, swing the front wheels so as to bring the front of the car 
chance to pass. near the curb (as in right-hand illustration). clamp down your brakes. 


















































Illustrations from Reo Motor Car Company; Hudson Motor Car Company; Chrysler Sales Division, 
Chrysler Corporation; and Olds Motor Works. 
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Never use your brakes on the curve it- (4 tee ? make it a rule never to disengage the 
self. It makes the car more difficult to ws clutch as soon as they apply their 
control, for a car rounds a curve better brakes, but to wait until the car has 
on power. Pegs almost stopped. They say this is es- 
pecially valuable on slippery roads in 
reducing the risk of skidding. 

Hill 2 i Se oon Under normal conditions, your car 
LLts ~ should always be started in low gear. 
It is a good rule, however, when on 
In approaching a hill, there is no sub- 2 g eye ; Aa icy pavement, to start in high gear. 
stitute for a good start, for as soon as = py above illustration shows what The wheels will spin less, get a better 
we are on a hill gravity begins to con- happens if, you jam on pour brakes grip on the road, and give you a quicker 

ame momentum. In going up a hill, — im gear and turn the front wheels in get-away. 

: : : : the direction of the skid. ° bie 
even if you think you can make it in A good practice, under all conditions, 
high gear, it is wise to shift to a lower gear as soon is to hold the clutch pedal down while starting the 
as your speed is less than 20 miles an hour. This engine. This will prevent the car from starting be- 

tects you against possible stalling, and the chance fore you are ready, in case it was accidentally left 
of having your car even partially out of control. in gear. And in cold weather, with the clutch disen- 
Experts say that the greatest fault in hill climbing gaged, the starter does not have the burden of turning 
jsfailure to shift to a lower gear soon enough. When the gears in the transmission. 
going up a hill always hug 7 right side of the road, 
and never try to pass an- 
«+ other car, for the rene of Blowouts 
he on- 77 ee the hill conceals cars that 
lacken were 2 may be appreaching. Even at low speeds, a blowout is an unpleasant 
nother As a general rule, you experience, for the burst tire is like an anchor, fore- 
‘0 pass Eq ‘ should use the same gear ing the car to swing around and lurch from side to 
e crest PEG going down a steep side. The good driver controls his car in 
riew is hill as you did very much the same manner as he does when 
allow going up. In other noe 4 a skidding. He steers in the direction of the 
never (atl words, if a hill is ' sideways motion, provided road conditions 
so far When going 3 « hill be sure to steep enough to permit. He does not use his brakes or throw 
This should be done when your require first gear out his clutch until the momentum is greatly 
@eedemeter registers less then 20 oing up, you can reduced. 
best keep the car g 


under control by using first gear going down. 


\ 
\ 
This not only increases your safety, but saves \ Going Off the Road 
J 
{ 
/ 
4 





“cen wear on your brakes. When using brakes 
ies to ma hill give the pedal a series of gentle 
ve are pushes rather than one continuous pressure; 
vantic, this prevents excessive heat and friction in y, 
=) “o . 

> brake drums. Never shift into neutral L : 
ff the the brake drums. ever shif : , parallel to the road, and then to swing back 


»rakes only. This would E 
id the and depend on the brakes only Showing the right and onto the road gradually. Short turns back 
is this give momentum a chance to throw your car wrong way to bring a ) 


Py Eepletely ont of control. Cossting is a & back onto the Onto the road—especially at high speeds— 
eed 0 , . s 


; highway if the wheels invite trouble. Never jam on the brakes. 
- times dangerous practice, and has been outlawed —= Aave gone off the road. 


in some states. 
e e e 
0 int Night Driving 
ow ; . 

yu are Skidding ; , i — 
- wn The commonest fault in driving at night is “over- 
grad driving the headlights.” By this we mean that the 
car If you start skidding, the thing not to do is to throw distance you can see clearly ahead is limited by the 
pers out your clutch and clamp on the brakes. There is range of your headlights; you should never permit the 
, with no surer way to loose control of the car. Instead, speed of the car to exceed the point where you can 
as the keep the car in gear, step lightly on the accelerator stop easily within the distance illuminated. A motor- 
1 trae and turn the steering wheel in the same direction as ist who over-drives 
arded, the car is skidding. This helps to offset the force the distance he 
yntrol. that is swinging the rear end of the car around, and can see ahead is 
follow enables you to straighten out the car. running the risk 

Of course, the best way to deal with skids is to of not being able 
ve too avoid having them. Good drivers do this by always to stop in time if 
ed to starting to slow down their cars quite a distance some vehicle, 
rakes. from where they have to stop. They give the brake pedestrian or ob- 
pedal short, light pressures and release it almost in- struction is sud- 
stantly, This gradually reduces speed, without reduc- denly revealed by AV! good drivers, when motoring at night, drive 


. : ° ° ° : slowly enough so they can stop within the space 
ing traction between tires and road. Many drivers his lights. illuminated by their headlights. 


If the wheels of your car slip off the road, 
it is always safest to continue for a short dis- 
4 tance, letting the tires follow a path almost 
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“President Hutchins, we disagree—” 


‘Two articles in the May issue of Harpers Magazine are of the highest im- 

portance to all thoughtful teachers. ‘They are, both of them, answers to Pres- 
ident Hutchins’s articles on education in the October and November issues of 
Harpers which caused widespread and vigorous comment. 


It is not necessary to have read President Hutchins’s articles to enjoy the present 
contributions by John A. Rice and Edward A. Richards. ‘They stand on their 
own, and present a wealth of stimulating and valuable ideas on education. 


John A. Rice, President of Black Mountain College, argues with electrifying 
energy against the monkish concept of education with its preoccupation with 
definitions and codifications, and passionately advocates the merging of action 
and word. 





Edward A. Richards who is in charge of home study for Columbia University 
discusses the problems of ten million adult Americans who are being taught at 
least one subject each year. 

Harpers Magazine has come to be regarded as the liberal teacher’s own maga- 
zine—will you-not accept an introductory offer of 6 months for only $1 (exactly 
half price) and see for yourself wnat a sympathetic and stimulating source of 
the highest kind of enjoyment it offers. Return the coupon below to enjoy 


More than 90 brilliant features including: 


QUEEN VICTORIA IS DEAD, by William Zukerman 

A FARMER-LABOR ALLIANCE? by Rexford G. Tugwell 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S FEUD, by F. F. Van de Water 
RUSSIA GROWS UP, by Maurice Hindus 

HONORIS CAUSA, by John R. Tunis 

WHAT AND WHERE ARE WE? by J. W. N. Sullivan 

A GYPSY IN A TRAILER, by Konrad Bercovici 

A BIOLOGIST LOOKS AT ENGLAND, by J. B. S. Haldane 
THE UNCONQUERABLE MEXICAN, by Huberf Herring 


Har eTS 6 MONTHS 


MAGAZINE tor only 
6 ONE DOLLAR 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 








HARPERS MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 


Here is my dollar. Send me HARPERS MAGAZINE for the next six months in accord- 


ance with your special introductory offer. 
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© The Camera Is a 
Candid Machine 


(Concluded from page 19) 


do—a sense of what constitutes news. 
There was my experience in making 
photographs of the drought-stricken 
areas of the country. A magazine editor 
hired me to do it, but he gave me no 
directions and only five hours to make 
my preparations before the plane left. 
[spent those hours, not in packing or 
even arranging my affairs so that I could 
leave, but in talking to newspaper people. 

“T found out that the drought was in 
the Middle West, so I flew all night to 
Omaha. I slept from six-thirty, when 
we arrived, until eight-thirty, then I 
called the newspaper offices in Omaha. 
I found some evidences of drought not 
far away. But when somebody said that 
things were dry in Texas I flew down 
there. Then someone else told me how 
bad conditions were in the Dakotas, so 
Iflew up that way. Of course I had to 
charter a plane for the trip, for all of 
this had to be done quickly and the 
pictures sent back to New York, so that 
they could be published before the 
drought was ancient history. Frequently 
I got up as early as four in the morning 
and worked until almost dark. And then 
[had to do my traveling afterward. 

“All this merely illustrates that the 
photographer who is out after news- 
worthy pictures must go to the sources 
where news is being made. It is his 
sense of news values that comes to his 
aid. 

“Patience is a virtue, I suppose, in all 
kinds of work, but in none more than 
photography. After waiting for days 
for the sun, you may have a burst of 
light in the middle of the day. Fran- 
tically you will set to work to get your 
automobile moved to the proper place 
and your models in position and then, 
when you have spent three hours or so 
in this preparation and are all set, the 
sun will go under a cloud and stay the 
rest of the day. Exasperating? That’s 
why you need patience, and more pa- 
tience. 

“Of course, the photographer needs 
many other qualities—courage enough to 
try something new and good judgment 
in handling his models as well as his 
camera and himself. But above all these 
other qualities I believe I would place 
light-heartedness. He must be anxious 
about his work, so anxious that he is 
willing to take infinite pains, but he 
must never let those he is working 
with discover this, and he must not al- 
low his anxiety to get into his pictures. 
He must work as though he had a 
double-barrelled mind, half of it strain- 
ing to do the job with minute attention 
to detail, the other half loose-jointed (if 
I may use such a word) and carefree. 

“This light-heartedness comes from an 
honest view of life. We come into con- 
tact with so much sham, so much that 
is based on false standards, so much that 
is ugly and brutal, and we must show 
some of this, as the candid-camera shots 
of strikes have done. But fundamentally 
it is a grand world, with possibilities of 
being far grander, if we do our part.” 
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My discovery " made | 
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_ HAVE descended the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico”: 


thus wrote René-Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, in October, 
1682. Under patent from Louis XIV of France, La Salle set forth 
charged “to labor at the discovery of the western parts of New 
rance . . to secure it by forts 2 


. ’”? 
to Mexico. 


His goal achieved, La Salle bestowed the name of Louisiana on 
the vast territory that stretches from the Alleghanies to the Rocky 
Mountains; from the Rio Grande and the Gulf to the headwaters 
of the Missouri. His earlier journeyings revealed to him the valley 
of the Ohio, and the fertile plains of Illinois. His ambition was 
to lead France and civilization into the valley of the Mississippi. 
The way to his land of promise was rough and long, but from his base 
of action in La vieille Province de Quebec, this ardent, bold and enter- 
prising voyageur, still in his thirties, ventured into a savage-infested 
wilderness with a devoted band of followers, and traversed the whole 


of the middle Western States, where to-day cities, streets, parks 


. and find, if possible, a way 


and industries honor themselves with his name. 


Truly Quebec is the “Cradle of a continent's history” La Salle is 


only one of a glorious galaxy of Canadian pioneers and trail blazers 
who planted the Cross and the Fleur-de-lys all over the North 
American Continent 


Come to Quebec for your summer holidays It $a land redolent 


with the charm of another age ; dotted with the homes and 


souvenirs of intrepid makers of history. 


From the cheery bienvenue that greets you to the sincere au revoir 
that speeds you, Quebec offers you the ideal vacation land. 

[8 de QUEBEC 
ee nde ' ES ET aes 


Office du Tourisme Ouchec, Canada. 
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else, women have had to fight hard 

to gain their rightful share to the 
joys and benefits to be derived from 
the playing of games. 

Even today, though every educator 
worthy of the name demands equal 
opportunities for girls in sports and 
recreation, there are many schools 
where the boys get the better advan- 
tages in the gym and on the playfield, 
and the girls have to take what is left 
over. Fortunately, this set-up is dis- 
appearing as fast as old-fogyism and 
puritan prejudice dies off. 

What is woman’s share in athletics? 
Is it part of her rightful share to box 
and wrestle and to play football? De- 
cidedly not, though occasionally we 
read in the newspapers of females who 
put on special armor and attempt to 
perform at these hard, combative 
sports. They do it as a stunt, usually 
to advertise something. 

Because of structural and physio- 
logical differences, girls must not play 
the violent, personal-contact type of 
game. Sports for girls can be vigorous 
without being violent. A good game 
of field hockey is no tea-party, and to 
play it a girl has to be in the pink of 
condition (as witness the two hearties 
in the picture on the right). 

It is an error to think that sports for 
girls is a recent development. We are 
apt to hold this impression because in 
schools and colleges girls have been 
sidetracked from the very beginning of 
public education. Yet, there is ample 
tradition, dating far back, for girls’ 
sports. In ancient Sparta, girls were in- 
structed in running, jumping and 
throwing events. Though at first wo- 
men were barred even as spectators at 
the ancient Olympic Games, they were 
admitted after it was discovered that 
the mother of Pisidorus, a winning 
runner, was in the stadium and watch- 


|: athletics, as in most everything 
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Suzanne Lenglen of France, believed by 

many to have been the greatest woman 

tennis player. In her only match with 

Helen Wills (1925), Mile. Lenglen won. 


24 


Field hockey is among the most vigor- 
ous games played by girls. Above, rival 
high school captains extend the hand 
of good fellowship before the match. 


ing the race. The father had died, and 
Mrs. Pisidorus was serving as the boy’s 
trainer. Her disguise was detected, 
but instead of killing her by tossing 
her off a high rock in the vicinity, as 
was the custom, her life was spared 
and the precedent set for admitting 
women to the Games. In one of the 
chariot races in the 128th Olympic 
Games, the winning driver was Bel- 
isiche, a woman of Macedonia. 

Today the whole vast field of sports 
is open to women, the only exceptions 
being the sports of personal contact 
such as boxing and football, sports of 
extreme demands on the body—suchas 
distance running and pole-vaulting; 
and sports in which there is danger 
of face disfigurement, such as hard 
baseball. 

Nearly every sport played by men 
is today open to women. Go down the 
list from badminton to yachting and 
you will find them in there swinging 
and sailing away. Not quite so good as 
the men, the women champions are 
nevertheless so close to the men that, 
in this day of sports idolatry, it is fast 
becoming out of place to refer to fe- 
males as “the weaker sex.” Technically 
this is accurate. It is well known that 


the men’s champion in any sport—gp 
for instance—will beat the women’s 
champion. But it is not for you ang 
me—ordinary mortals who are never. 
theless fairly proud of our golf or ten. 
nis game—to look upon the woman 
champion with a patronizing eye, | 
could name atleast twenty women ten. 
nis players who would blow both you 
and me off the court, 6-0, 6-0, 6-0. And 
tennis is not merely a game of skil] 
Stamina and speed play a consider. 
able part in it. 

The question is often raised whether 
Helen Wills Moody, Helen Jacobs 
Alice Marble, or Kay Stammers could 
give a good match to Fred Perry 
Frank Parker, Donald Budge or any 
other leading men players. We wil] 
answer this question perfunctorily, 
The ladies wouldn’t have a chance if 
the men put on their usual tournament 
pressure. Yet these women prefer to 
practice with men. Mrs. Moody and 
Miss Jacobs will practice only with 
men when preparing for a tournament, 
And a good match is made of it by the 
simple device, on the part of the man 
player, of staying away from the net, 
Women players are comparatively slow 
at starting to run and not so quick as 
men in footwork movements, such as 
pivoting, etc. A man coming to the 
mid-court or net can volley the ball in 
angle shots, causing his woman op- 
ponent to start, run and stop in fast 
succession—making her breathless and 
—well, a woman can’t stand up under 
this so well as a man can. She isn't 
built that way. So, even though all 
other things are equal, the woman 
champion cannot beat the man cham- 
pion in a given sport. And an im- 
portant point to bear in mind is that 
woman’s comparative ability is in ratio 
to the element of skill and brains re- 
quired by the sport, and in indirect ratio 
to the element of strength and brawn. 


Helen Stephens of William Woods Col- 
lege, in Missouri, the world’s leading 
woman track and field athlete. She holds 
American, Olympic and world’s reco 
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@ An examination of the r2cord books | 
PS, two of the sports in which women | 


participate in the modern Olympic 
Games show how close the women 
world record holders come to the men. 


Here are a few typical events in swim- | 


ming and track and field: 


Swimming 
Men’s World’s Record 
Metin, SOCBEYIE. .: .scd cesses 
ng freestyle....... 4 min. 408s 
100-mtrs. backstroke.... 1 min. 48 
990-mtrs. backstroke.... 2 min. 27.8 
200-yds. breaststroke.... 2 min. 22.5 


Women’s World’s Record 
100-yds. PrEeREVIE ...0 05.5 5.060. ee 
440-yds. freestyle ..... 5 min. 
100-mtrs. backstroke.... 1 min. 
990-mtrs. backstroke... 2 min. 
200-yds. breaststroke.... 2 min. 


Track and Field 
Men’s World’s Record 
100-yds. dash............---+00+ 9.4 sec. 
m@-yds. dash........-..-..+++- 20.3 sec. 
440-yds. 8 se 
running high jump........ . 9% in. 
running broad jump....... 26 ft. 8% in. 
javelin throw ..........-+-.- 251 ft. 6 in. 
NE OBOWT 26 5::6:6:010'00-0 06 


Women’s World’s Record 
M-yds. dash.........sccsssseses 
29-yds. 
440-yds 
running high jump.......... 
running broad jump...... 
javelin throw’... 
BE AHEOW..50025s sce 


* Women throw a lighter implement. Their 
javelin weighs 7 ounces less than the men’s; 
their discus 2 pounds 3 ounces less. 


In all throwing events women are 
no better than 75 percent as adept as 


men. Their golf drives are at best | 


75 yards short of the men’s. 

Nothing but curiosity is satisfied by 
comparing woman’s performance with 
that of men in those sports that are 
conducted on a highly competitive 
plane. In such competition, women 
and. men should not, and. usually do 
not, compete against each other. They 
compete in their own sex. 


There is every justification and good 


reason for boys and girls to play to- | 


gether, and even enter into formal 
competition in mixed doubles in ten- 


nis and other racquet games; in mixed | 
foursomes in golf; and in mixed groups | 
ina score of other sports. And where | 
agirl and a boy are fairly even in abil- | 
ity there is no reason why they should 
not play singles together. Colleges and | 
high schools are arranging for more | 
and more of this sort of thing. At | 


the meeting of the American Physical 
Education Association in New York 
last week the demand was made for 
schools and colleges to arrange their 
Programs so that boys and girls can 
have opportunities to play together in 
the many sports that both can play 
with safety and enjoyment. 
Jack Lippert. 
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However, | 
this exclusiveness need not be carried | 
into sport all the way along the line. | 








YOUR DAD CAN SAVE ENOUGH 
MONEY TO GET YOU A NEW 


Baseball Bat 
or Glove 


BY BUYING BETTER HOOD CANVAS SHOES 








CTUAL tests have proved it... 
different grades of better Hood 
Canvas Shoes actually outwear from 
two to seven pairs of ordinary 
cheap ones. 

This means you save from 29¢ to 
$1.99—depending on the model 
you buy. The table at the right 
shows you a few actual savings. 

Tell your father these facts. They 
are remarkable but absolutely true. 
By buying Hood Shoes, he can get 
you the glove or bat you want—and 
you can have Hood Canvas Shoes 
in the bargain. 

ao a . 


All Hood Canvas Shoes have the Green 
Hygeen Insole which prevents excessive 
perspiration odor, and Ventilated Uppers 
which keep feet cool and dry. Many 
Hood Shoes are made by the Xtrulock 
Molded Process—no seams to Cause 
blisters—no stitches to break. Posture 
Foundation, found in many Hood models, 
gives you insurance against flat feet! 


Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 
















HOOD SAVES YOU MONEY 


Here are a few examples of the sav- 
ings you make by selecting Better 
Grades of Hood Canvas Shoes. 
Prices of the styles listed below 
range from less than $1.00 to $2.00. 
Yet /ook at the longer wear! 


tHE COOLEE 
OUTWEARS 2 PAIRS 
of the lowest-priced canvas shoes 


THE JAVA 
OUTWEARS FROM 2 TO 4 PAIRS 
of the lowest-priced canvas shoes 


THE MOGUL 

(With Posture Foundation) 
OUTWEARS FROM 4 TO 5 PAIRS 
of the lowest-priced canvas shoes 


THE HYKESHU 

(With Posture Foundation) 
OUTWEARS FROM 5 TO 7 PAIRS 
of the lowest-priced canvas shoes 
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CANVAS 
SHOES 











FOLLOWING 
THE FILMS 


MOUNTAIN JUSTICE. (First National. 

Directed by Michael Curtiz.) 

This is another hair-raiser along the 
lines of Fury and You Only Live Once, 
except that Director Curtiz (who did 
Black Fury with Paul Muni) does not 
have quite the realistic touch that Di- 
rector Fritz Lang used to make his two 
notable social dramas the best things 
ever done along this line. 

The victim in Mountain Justice is a 
young woman, Ruth Harkins (Josephine 
Hutchinson), well-educated daughter of 
hill-billy folk. Ruth Harkins almost gets 
lynched, but a last-minute escape in an 
airplane brings the picture to a happy 
and somewhat forced ending. But right 
up to this point the suspense is thor- 
oughly convincing. We see Ruth sitting 
in her prison cell after having been 
convicted of murdering her father. She 
is serving the first days of a sentence 
which the judge had lightened on the 
recommendation of the jury. But a cer- 
tain roughneck element among the hill- 
billies resented this lawful mercy, and 
demanded that Ruth be put to death. 
When the law fails to do it, they take 
matters into their own hands, storm the 
jail, jerk her out (her agony here is 
exceptionally well acted) and rush her 


away in a car. There are a hundred or 
more persons in the lynching party, and 
all are hooded. Friends of Ruth managé 
to join the hooded mob, succeed in guiding 
her to her own car, doing so by sug- 
gesting that it would be very fitting to 
convey her to her death that way. Ruth, 
of course, is unaware of the plot to save 
her, and not until the car is speeding 
well ahead of the others in the lynching 
caravan do her friends unmask them- 
selves. She is rushed to a waiting air- 
plane, where she uses up precious min- 
utes hugging and kissing her lawyer 
fiancé from New York. This is very 
silly, because they almost fail to take 
off in time. But they do! 

Ruth Harkins killed her brutal father 
in self defense, but to hill-billies this 
was no justification. She had served her 
community well, having established 
health centers and infirmaries in the hill- 
billy country. The car she used as an 
ambulance was the one that sped her to 
safety in the ruse that foiled the lynch- 
ing party. 

This picture is important because it 
speaks out against something that can- 
not be opposed too strongly: mob vio- 
lence, ignorance, prejudice, poverty. 
These are the four horsemen with whom 
any community, or country, can ride to 
destruction. 

The film also has significance in the 
connection with this Woman’s Number 
of Scholastic. The film expertly shows 
the enslavement of Ruth’s mother and 
little sister to the husband and father. 








TOM HAS FOUND SOMETHING TO 
MAKE HIS WORK BETTER AND A LOT 
EASIER. 1! AM GOING TO DO IT, TOO. 


SHALL WE DANCE. (RKO ‘ 
Produced by Pandro S. Berman, Di. 
rected by Mark Sandrich.) 

Feet by Fred Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers, music by George Gershwin 
that’s the swell combination in Shall w, 
Dance. This new picture lives up to ajj 
the Astaire-Rogers traditions, excellent 
dancing calculated to make you and me 
feel like lumps; good tunes, draggy plot 
It takes two good hours to get Fred out 
of a ballet school in Paris and into Gip. 
ger’s good graces (arms) during which 
interval you'll see Fred do a routine jp 
the ship’s engine room to the rhythm ge 
up by the engines themselves; you'll see 
the both of them dancing in.a New York 
night club; you'll watch them do a tap 
dance on roller skates in Central Park. 
and you'll come away humming “Let; 
Give The Whole Thing Up”, and “Ty. 
Got Beginner’s Luck”. You'll also have 
to sit through some boring dialogue and 
some dull stretches of plot, but we sup- 
pose we'll have to put up with that sort 
of thing until the day someone thinks 
up a plot with practically no story and 
all dancing. The supporting cast is good 
There’s Edward Everett Horton in it, and 
Eric Blore (who incidentally marches 
off with the best laugh in the show— 
watch for the jail scene which is really 
funny). Harriet Hoctor and Fred do 3 
classical number in the course of events 
—personally we like him better when he 
taps and we suspect he agrees. 


TALK OF THE DEVIL. (Gaumon 
British. Directed by Carol Reed.) 
If Ricardo Cortez and Sally Eilers had 

to go clear to England to make this film 

they probably wish right now they'd 
stayed in Hollywood because as it turns 
out Talk of the Devil isn’t even worth 
the trouble of going to see, let alone 
making. For instance, most of the situa- 





tions developed in the story depend on 
i Mr. Cortez’ ability to imitate other peo- 
ple’s voices, thereby attempting to baffle 
everyone and create all sorts of tense 
situations. But alas! someone has been 
so careless in hooking up sound motion 
that there’s never any illusion at all of 
a faked voice and interest falls as dead 
as the badly worked out plot. 


MLL TELL YOU 
ABOUT IT>---- 




















SAY, TOMS WORK IS : 
REALLY PROFESSIONAL 
NOW. HE DESERVES Or 
HIS HIGH GRADES. 
HOW DOES HE i 
DO IT? 


WAY OUT WEST. (M-G-M. 
by James W. Horne.) 
Laurel and Hardy are going to have 

to do better than this if they want to 

keep the friends and admirers their old 
two-reelers won for them. Way Out 

West is a full-length film, presumably 

six or eight reels, but the day we saw 

it it seemed to run on forever, with the 
average of much less than a laugh to 
each reel. However, those of you who 
go on the theory that one swallow makes 

a summer might feel repaid by the one 

good gag of the piece—Stan Laurel using 

his thumb as a cigarette lighter. 


Directed 





HERE’S TOM’S SECRET— 


EADING Popular Mechanics Magazine made his work 
easier, more fun and so much better that Tom’s 
marks had to go up. 

Buy a copy at your newsstand. Read it carefully. 
Check up on this offense. You will find—as thousands 
of others have—that it does improve your work. 

seve time, make werk easier It is All-American by unanimous approval .. . the 

and give it that professional unquestioned leader. 

leek. The price is 25¢ a copy at your newsstand. That is 
. AUTHENTIC INFORMATION. jess than a good movie, less than a couple of sundaes, 

bg oy oH Fo agp yet gives you many more hours of greater pleasure while 

helping you! 


“stump” you. 
. EASILY - UNDERSTOOD DI- Read the “Triple-threat Offense to Win Higher Marks” 
outlined on the left. 


RECTIONS (fully illustrated!). 
Start today to get higher grades. 


TRIPLE-THREAT OFFENSE 
on HIGHER MARKS 


Popular Mechanics Attack on all 
Mechanical Arts courses: 


1. COMPLETE. SIMPLE DE- 
SCRIPTIONS of methods which 


Party honesty is party expediency. 
—Grover Cleveland. 


Tested plans assure your proj- 
ects being the best. 


POPULAR MECHANICS 


25c¢ at your Newsstand 


2 
The illusions are the only things 
that are valuable, and God help the 
man who reaches the time when he 





meets only the realities. — ark 


Twain. 
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; SOCIAL STUDIES 
ignpests 


BUSINESS 

Beginning in July, 1935, Fortune pub- 
lished a series of three articles on wo- 
man’s status which abound in color and, 
true to the paper’s tradition, statistics. 
It deals principally with women in busi- 
ness, rather than in politics, at home, or 
in factories. Although the point of view 
expressed would be more appropriate 
toa treatise on geology than to the strug- 
gles of human beings, there is nothing 
to prevent the reader from drawing his 
own conclusions from the facts. 


WORKERS 

“Women at Work” is the title of Bulle- 
tin 115 of the Woman’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, published by 
the Superintendent of Documents since 
1933 for five cents. This records the 
trends of woman’s work through a cen- 
tury of industrial change, but at the end 
is as inconclusive as Fortune. Both agree 
that there is an adjustment to be made, 
but how? That is for the reader to 
discover. 


ANNALS 


If your library has a copy of The 
Annals for May 1929, you will find what 
is probably the most scholarly sym- 
posium extant on “Women in the Mod- 
ern World,’ chock full of facts. One 
fact estimates that, at the current rate of 
pay for domestic help, the average house- 
wife earns $46.80 a week. 


ABILITY 


Margaret Mead, who has studied wo- 
men of all races and civilizations, has some 
unusual conclusions to present in Forum, 
November 1935. The main obstacle to 
a woman’s rise, she feels, is that men 
won’t like her if she makes good. This 
may be true of most women, but it 
doesn’t seem to have stopped Dr. Gil- 
breth or Dr. Mead herself. In the same 
issue is the death message of Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, one of the greatest 
feminists and progressives of our history. 


OWNERS 


It is not generally known that the 
great majority of property in this coun- 
try is owned by women, although most 
of it was inherited rather than earned. 
Literary Digest, September 21, 1935, has 
quite a piece about some of the wealth- 
iest. 


YOUTH 


Not the modern woman but the brand 
hew woman is the subject of Margaret 
Culkin Banning’s piece, “Size 16,” which 
tells what a girl her own daughter is, in 
Harpers, February, 1935. 


MAN’S WORLD 


In “Our Feminized United States” 
(May Forum) Struthers Burt argues that 
this is still very much a man’s land and 
that he won't be ready to retract until 
Women perform a few miracles such as 
the abolition of war. 
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Women United 


OMEN’S organizations, as a so- 

cial force, have a history of more 
than a century in this country. The 
cultured mill workers in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, who quoted Seneca 
and discussed Newton while they 
worked on their looms, led the strug- 
gle for public education in that state. 
Mixing letters with economics, they 
also organized an early textile strike 
in 1836, but. woman’s share in the 
labor mcvement has been slight until 
recently. The great impetus to or- 
ganization came when the Sorosis 
club, founded by Jennie June in 1868, 
set the style for hundreds of groups 
throughout the country. Some of the 
outstanding woman’s_ organizations 
are: 2 


THe GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
Ciuss. Established in 1890 following a 
conclave called by the founder of Sorosis. 
Over 3,000,000 affiliated members, grouped 
by their clubs in state or territorial fed- 
erations. Secret, sectarian, or political 
bodies barred. Board of delegates from 
each state chooses executive committee. 
Resources in 1930, $236,025.17. Despite 
bar on “political” clubs, began lobbying 
in 1904 for censorship, better homes, con- 
servation, civil service, prohibition, suf- 
frage, schools, Americanization, social 
laws, peace, child labor, health, consumer 
laws. Their first paid lobbyist went to 
work in Minnesota in 1914. After suf- 
frage, their first concern was protection 
of women in industry. 

NaTIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS. 
Launched by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
when suffrage amendment passed in 1919. 
For political education of women. Edu- 
cates by political action, as well as study. 
Influence reaches far beyond 36 state 
leagues, 600 local leagues, over 100,000 
individual members. National budget in 
1935, $60,000. Program deals with public 
personnel, finance, education, social wel- 
fare, labor, consumers, foreign policy, 
and the legal status of women. Publishes 
over 50 pamphlets on .these subjects. 
General policy: liberal. 

Women’s JOINT CONGRESSIONAL Com- 
MITTEE. Organized in 1920 as a national 
lobby and informational service for wo- 
men’s clubs. Any national organization, 
whose aims harmonize with the present 
members, may join for $10. Informs its 
subscribers of the progress of legislation 
affecting their interests, plans public 
hearings, takes polls, and wheedles Con- 
gressmen. Eighteen national organiza- 
tions belong, including some (American 
Federation of Teachers and the Parent- 
Teachers Association) with a sprinkling 
of men among the members Policies are 
similar to groups named above. 

Woman’s CurisTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 
Founded in 1874, its 500,000 members op- 
pose beverage alcohol through education 
and political action. 

NatTionaL Woman’s Party. 
Equal Rights Amendment. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. Founded in 1919, 
its membership of 61,000 is steadily grow- 
ing. Now headed by Charl Ormond Wil- 
liams, it advances welfare of working 
women, encourages careers for girls, 
seeks national system of education. 

Women’s Trabe Union Leacue. Founded 
1903, headed by Rose Schneiderman, has 


Sponsors 


100,000 members affiliated with trade 
unions, 1,000 direct members. : 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION. Founded 1890, the largest and most 
influential of the nine “Daughters” or- 
ganizations. Advocates large military, 
isolation from world affairs, loyalty oaths. 
Supports many deserving youngsters with 
scholarships. Membership in 1935, 169,- 
626. In 1936, 144,377. 

LeaGue oF WomEN SHoppPers. Founded 
during the depression in New York. An 
unusual blend of fashionable women of 
intellectual distinction and humble work- 
ing girls. Investigates labor disputes and 
boycotts or pickets merchants who refuse 
to deal with organized employees. 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS. Founded ‘1897. Membership, 
1,877,073. Tries to make educational in- 
fluences of the whole community—influ- 
ences outside the schools—responsive to 
the democratic interests of pafents and 
children. 

Younc Women’s CurisTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. Founded 1906. Over 400,000 meim- 
bers. Engaged in useful vocational 
guidance work. Supports peace activities 
and social legislation. 

AMERICAN Nurses ASSOCIATION. Found- 
ed 1896. Members, 125;364. Probably the 
largest of women’s professional organiza- 
tions. : 

Women’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR 
Peace AND FREEDOM. Advocates world 
agreements on tariffs, currencies, arma- 
ment reductions, and trade rivalries. 

Home Missions Councit. Founded 1908. 
Members, 5,000,000. Organizes Protestant 
women of all churches in Christian char- 
itable enterprises in this country. 

Girt Scouts. Founded, 1912. Members, 
398,281. Recreations, hobbies, crafts, and 
guidance for young people. 





Women Around 


World 


(Concluded from page 17) 


the number of German women em- 
ployed dropped from eleven and a 
half to six million, vast numbers were 
employed in the munitions plants, in 
the 242 labor camps, and as unpaid 
domestic servants. Only women who 
are in favor with the Nazi party are 
permitted to retain their professional 
positions. The domestic life appears 
to have been granted mainly to those 
women who least desired it. 

It is no easier to discover the rea- 
sons for the subjection of women 
than to measure the extent of their 
subjection. Poverty does not seem to 
affect their status nearly as much as 
customs, traditions, or religious doc- 
trines which probably have their roots 
deep in instinct. Combatting this 
instinct for subjection is an instinct 
for justice which has prompted wo- 
men of all countries to join hands to 
make the lot of the most favored the 
standard for all. When the Interna- 
tional Labor Office completes the 
study of women’s work on which it is 
now engaged, they will know what 
work is to be done. 


the 
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Jobs for Women 


Vocational Questions and Answers 


Q. We are studying vocations in high 
school and I would appreciate any ma- 
terial you could send me, or information 
on where to get some. I am interested 
in reporting on a newspaper, outdoor 
work, music, dancing and many others. 
Can you suggest some career which 
would include those? 

A. It is natural that the interests of 
many high school girls should cover a 
fairly wide range; further education, ex- 
perience and maturity will help to focus 
interests and abilities in relation to op- 
portunity. Meanwhile, in lieu of local 
professional guidance assistance, the best 
that can be suggested is self-investiga- 
tion and occupational investigation of 
available lines of work. The following 
books contain helpful summaries and 
lists of references: Careers for Women, 
by Catherine Filene, Houghton, Mifflin, 
Boston; Fields of Work for Women, by 
Miriam S. Leuck, Appleton, N. Y.; Vo- 
cations for Women, by Adah Pierce, 
Macmillan, N. Y.; Business Opportuni- 
ties for Women, by Catherine Oglesby, 
Funk and Wagnalls, N. Y.; Jobs for 
Girls, by Hazel Cades, Harcourt, Brace, 
N. Y.; Outline of Careers for Women, by 
Doris Fleischmann, Doubleday-Doran, 
N. Y.; Occupations and Vocational Guid- 
ance; a source list of pamphlet material, 
by Wilma Bennett, H. W. Wilson Co., 
N. Y.; List of Youth and Guidance Pub- 
lications, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Read also “Your Self and 
Your Career,” Scholastic, April 6, 1935. 

Many more high school graduates wish 
to enter professional and white-collar 
occupations than will ever find oppor- 
tunity in them. Investigation and re- 
search will help you to know more 
about various lines of work but, in the 
last analysis, you will have to relate 
what ability, skill and knowledge actu- 
ally is yours to jobs actually available to 


By Robert H. Mathewson 


Scholastic Vocational Editor 


you in the place where you are at the 
time. You may have to wait for a job, 
to take a job you don’t want until you 
can get one approximating that which 
you want, and you may seek outlet for 
other abilities and interests in avoca- 
tional and leisure-time pursuits, a thing 
that many women later do in successful 
marriage. 

No “career” will ever combine every- 
thing you want; it is well to remember 
also that there is no source of some 
magic formula that will solve your prob- 
lems. “Careers” are worked out over a 
period of time, sometimes accidentally or 
shrewdly hit upon after trial and error. 
You are to be encouraged in your pres- 
ent investigations, learn all you can 
about occupations in line with your per- 
sonal traits and abilities, ask local advice 
then make the best decision you can 
when the time comes. (Further reading 
lists being sent by mail). 


Beauty Culture 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
Beauty Culturist and would like to know 
where I may send to get information in 
this field. 

A. The National Occupational Con- 
ference, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. publishes 
an occupational study called “Beauty 
Culture.” Its cost is 10c. 


Library Work 


Q. I ama graduating senior this year 
and would like to have some information 
concerning the requirements and possi- 
bilities of library work. 

A. Write to the American Library As- 
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“One of the most important factors in the success 
of any great batter is his bat.” 

Paul Waner, 
LOUISVILLE SLUGGER bats, and the same is true 
of the greatest majority of the players in organized 
baseball. 

Look for the autographed signature of your favorite 
player on the barrel end of the LOUISVILLE SLUG- 
GER you buy. 


Waner 
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ocean liner. 


sociation, 520 North Michigan Ave., Chi 
cago, for their pamphlets: “Training for 
Library Work” and “Accredited Library 
Schools.” Also: “Special Librarianship 
as a Career” (10c), Women’s College of 
the University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina. : 


Life on the Ocean Wave 


Q. I should like to get a job on ap 
Can you tell me what the 
chances are? 

A. Let me quote an excerpt from q 
recent letter received from a college gir]: 
“I want very much to go to sea but jobs 
for women on boats aren’t easy to get, 
When I was in New York in February 
(with letters to people in steamship 
lines) I found that the stewardesses are 
mostly in their forties and graduate 
nurses besides. On ships large enough 
to have more jobs open to women, such 
as beauty operators, salesgirls for shops, 
etc., the girls are placed by the owners 
of the concessions and not the steamship 
company. One gentleman was kind 
enough to suggest that I create a job for 
myself on a boat and then sell the idea 
to the company. That is a brilliant 
thought if I had an idea.” 


“What Happens to 
Like Me?” 

Q. When I came across an old copy 
of Scholastic, I became so interested in 
it that I decided to renew my subscrip- 
tion. Your page containing letters from 
pupils trying to find careers for them- 
selves seemed to hit my vital spot and! 
feel that perhaps you can help me. | 
want a different sort of job. I want to 
be a distinct personality and not just an- 
other salesgirl or typist. Opportunity 
doesn’t have to beat on my head with a 
piece of lead pipe but if it’s around any 
place I wish it would give me that 
famous knock I’m entitled to. Well, 
what does happen to people like me? 

A. People like you often try many 
things and eventually find something 
that they will stick to over a period of 
time. Others drift along through life 
unable to focus real attention upon any- 
thing. These latter are the “indistinct” 
personalities while many salesgirls and 
typists I know are quite “distinct” per- 
sonalities. I do not wish to minimize 
your problem because I think it is a 
very real one. Your work on the com- 
munity paper shows that you are making 
some contribution. There are leads that 
might develop out of this if you do it 
well. On your trip this summer, take 
copious notes and write them up. Ask 
the travel section of your local news- 
paper whether they would be interested 
in a short “human interest” piece run 
day by day while you are en route, at 
space rates. 

Write to the American Association of 
University Women, Washington, D. C, 
for their pamphlet: “New and Unusual 
Occupations for Women.” Among the 
mentioned references are included books 
on museum work, radio librarian, con- 
servation, and special librarian. Suggest 
also that you write to the National Ree- 
reation Association, New York City, for 
material in the field of leisure-time edu 
cation for adults. 


People 
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Round Jable 


The Round Table is open to all un- 
dergraduate high school students inter- 
ested in creative writing. All manu- 
sripts should bear the name of the 
writer, age, school, city, state and 
teacher’s name, and should be addressed 
to Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 
E. 43rd St., New York City. 


Convention 
Convention sits among us, 
And instructs our tongues, 
She reads the books we read, 
And chooses the topics that you and I 
discuss. 
I love you 
You are so gentle, 


I want to tell you, 
I want to sing it 


But convention sits among us, 
She is watching. 
—Laurette Virginia Pizer, 14, 
Hunter College Model School 
New York City, ‘ 
Miss Marie A. Boylan, Teacher. 


A November Walk 
I close the door behind me, and my 
feet strike the dirt path along the side 
of the house. I come to the sidewalk 
and turn uphill, swinging my arms and 
walking with long, swift strides. The 
cold air stings my bare arms. I come to 
Lighthouse Avenue and look toward 


ANYONE CAN AFFORD 
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ment models up to 


$12.50 


_ Better tennis at less cost 
is yours with a Dayton. 
Dayton Steels are Guaran- 
teed against string, frame 
and handle breakage. No 
press or cover needed. With 
care a Dayton will last a 
lifetime. Strings are always 
tight, give more spin to the 
ball. Daytons combine un- 
usual speed and amazing 
accuracy. 

Be modern! You can af- 
ford a Dayton Steel. 

Ask your dealer to show 
you Dayton Steels. Write 
us for FREE Catalog. 


Dayton Racquet Co., Inc. 
206 Albright Street, 
Arcanum, Ohio 
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town. A tired electric sign blinks feebly, 
trying to induce the lonely lampposts to 
come in and have some drugs... - 

I come to the last of the houses. On 
either side of me are pines. A highway 
opens out abruptly before me, crossing 
my road. But I roll under the fence 
across the highway and keep on going 
in the same direction to the Del Monte 
Properties. One must pay fifty cents if 
he travels here by auto along the Seven- 
teen-Mile Drive. I prefer to swing along 
the sandy path, covered with short 
stubby weeds that splash water on my 
shoes. To my right and to my left are 
pines, some big, some little, some neither 
big nor little. The pines are green. The 
grass, below, is green. The foggy damp- 
ness makes all around me sparkle with 
green, except the sky which is dull gray. 

After a time I come to the Drive itself 
where I walk along the side of the road. 
Everything is covered with gray dust 
here. Nothing is green. Nothing spar- 
kles. Two automobiles rush by at top 
speed. I come to a cross-roads. Which 
way shall I go? I stand and think. I 
look down to my right and think I see 
an oriental emperor coming around the 
turn with an attendant at his heels. I 
stare. It is only two Chinese fishermen, 
each carrying over his shoulder a pole, 
at both ends of which hang baskets of 
sea-urchins, freshly caught. The two 
men pass. One says “’Lo!” 

I turn into the road from which they 


come. I can hear the sea now. Over the 


high sand hill to my left comes the sound 
of the waves. Turning from the road I 
rush up a hill and after a hard climb 
reach the top. 

Before me are rolling billows of sand. 
Far, far away the sand levels out to a 
crescent-shaped beach. Down I run to- 
ward the sea, leaping over the little 
dunes. I do not slow down until I come 
to Moss Beach. As I walk along, the 
birds, which are thick on the sand, rise 
and fly about until I have passed, then 
take their old places. 

The sun has risen over the mountains. 
Suddenly I discover that I am hungry 





and start home. I march briskly along 
—the hand of the great silent sun in 
my hand, the sea whispering in my ear. 
—Benjamin B. Hoover, 16 
Modesto (Calif.) H. S. 
Miss Lucetta K. Ratcliff, Teacher. 


Awards Correction 


In publishing the results on Scholastic 
Awards in the May 1 issue, Scholastic 
gave the name of Jack Dwan, Burlingame 
H. S., Burlingame, Calif., as one of the | 
honorable mentions in poetry. The name 
should have been Dick Dwan. 

The name of the teacher of the fourth- 
prize winner in poetry (Katherine Avery 
of Shaker Heights H. S., Shaker Heights, 
Ohio) was given as Gale Wickwire. Miss 
Wickwire is head of the English de- 
partment of the high school. Miss 
Marjorie Jackson is Katherine Avery’s 
teacher. 








“VIKING” 





Your own choice of time, price, itinerary. 
Sail with the best traditions of Atlantic 
seamanship, the highest standards of 
modern luxury. “Viking” North Country 
cruises retrace Leif Ericsson’s course ... 
the first trans-Atlantic, voyage. 


Kungsholm 


42 DAYS - NORTH CAPE, RUSSIA 


June 30 from New York—Iceland and the 
Midnight Sun, North Cape and Norway’s 
fjords, ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, 


Finland, Sweden, Denmark; min. $575 


Gripsholm 


34 DAYS - SCANDINAVIA, RUSSIA 


July 24 from New York—Norway’s fjords; 
Sagres Sweden; ancient Visby on the 
sle of Gotland; historic Den- $395 


mark; Finland, Russia... min. 


Or Pian Your Own Trip 
FOR A HOLIDAY IN VIKING LAND 


Spend your vacation in Scandinavia! The 
longer the better, but even if you have 
only 21 days our regular sailings will give 
you a delightful holiday. Favorable ex- 
change, courteous friendliness, generous 
values, safety on land and sea, breath- 
taking beauty—all combine for a life-long 
memory of delight! Let us help you ar- 
range a Viking trip. No obligation. 
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636 FIFTH AVE. & 4 WEST Sist St. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


Architecture—3 year course, Institute certificates; 4 
year course, B. of Arch. degree. Advertising De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Industrial Design, In- 
terior Decoration, Pictorial Illustration. Four Year 
Teacher Training. Catalog on Request. 

38 Studios. 91 Instructors. 50th Year. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 
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Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries) 


May 15 


ILIYA 
METCHNIKOFF 


(1845-1916) Rus- 
sian biologist; suc- 
ceeded Pasteur as 
director of Pasteur 
Institute in Paris. 
Won Nobel Prize in 
Medicine. 


May 16 


WILLIAM H. 
SEWARD 


(1801-1872) Amer- 
ican statesman; Sec- 
retary of State under 
Lincoln and Johnson. 
Opposed punitive 
measures’ imposed 
upon South during 
Reconstruction. 


May 17 
EDWARD JENNER 


(1749-1823) Eng- 
lish physician; dis- 
coverer of vaccina- 
tion. The practice 
was long opposed, but 
finally endorsed, by 
leading London phy- 
sicians and surgeons. 


May 18 


BERTRAND 
RUSSELL 
(1872- ) Eng- 
lish philosopher and 
mathematician; de- 
prived of fellowship 
at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, for his 
opposition to World 
War. Author, The 
Scientific Outlook. 


May 19 


JOHANN GOTT- 
LIEB FICHTE 


(1762-1814) Ger- 
man philosopher; in- 
terested himself in 
politics and history 
as well as pure phil- 
osophy. Was a cham- 
pion of liberal de- 
mocracy. 


May 20 
JOHN STUART 
MILL 


(1806-73) English 
economist and phil- 
osopher; many of his 
most radical views 
are now adopted and 
considered conserva- 
tive policy. Author, 
Principles of Political 
Economy. 


May 21 
ALEXANDER POPE 


(1688-1744) English 
poet; gained a repu- 
tation as critic and 
satirist. Much of his 
writing was devoted 
to literary quarrels 
with Addison’s circle. 


(Portraits by Samuel Nisenson) 


LAUGHS 


From R. O. Lytle of Bend, Oregon, we 
hear about the man who was moving to 
another house in the next block. Every- 
thing went by truck except a precious 
old grandfather clock, which he carried 
himself. The burden was heavy, and 
every few steps he would set it down. 
Invariably, though, each time he put 
down the clock he would step around in 
front of it to reassure himself that every- 
thing was as it should be. 

Finally a little boy who had been 
watching him, piped up earnestly: 

“Say, mister, why don’t you get a 
watch?” 

—Exchange. 
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George Clarke in N. Y. World-Telegram 


Thanks, grandma! I probably won’t 
need more than half of this. Some of 
the girls pay their own way on dates, 
nowadays. 
s 


Diner—Waiter, bring me a plate of 
hash. 

Waiter (yelling into kitchen)—Gentle- 
man wants to take a chance. 

Second Diner—Waiter, I'll have some 
of the same. 

Waited (calling to kitchen)—Another 
sport. 

—Pathfinder. 


Dumm—Well, what do you think of 
the situation in Spain? 

Dummer—I don’t think much about 
it. I can’t decide which side is right. 
You know there are two sides to every 
question. 

Dumm—Yes, that is true—just as there 
are two sides to a sheet of fly paper. 
But it does make a big difference which 
side the fly lights on. 


A subscriber tells about the interview 
between the woman and the girl who 
was applying for a job as general house- 
maid. Afternoons off and wages had 


been fully discussed, when the gir] 
asked: 

“Do you do your own stretchin’?” 

“Do we do our own what?” asked the 
woman. 

“Stretchin’.” 

“I don’t quite understand what yoy 
mean,” replied the matron. 

“Stretchin’,” explained the girl. “D, 
you put the stuff on the table and stretch 
fer it, or do I have to shuffle it around” 

—E xchange, 


Mrs. Cupp—How old are you, Sally? 

Sally—Fourteen. 

Mrs. Cupp—A girl 14 should tell her 
mother everything, you know. 

Sally—I know it. But mother is » 
innocent I haven’t the heart. 


McAdam (out of a job)—I see there's 
talk of another “sit-down” strike. 
Mrs. McAdam—Yes, and if you wer 
half a man you’d get a job and be abl 
to sit down with the rest. 
e 


San Simeon Inscription 


William Randolph Grundy, 

Born on Monday, 

Socialist Tuesday, 

Democrat Wednesday, 

Republican Thursday, 

Fascist Friday, 

Saw red Saturday, 

Editorial Sunday, 

And this is the end 

Of William Grundy. 
—Mercury. 


a 
Flew 


St. Peter: “How did you get up here?” 
Latest Arrival: “Flu.” 
—Darthmouth Jack-o-Lantern. 
a 


His play had been refused seven times, 
but he still kept turning up with it 
rewritten here and there. The eighth 
time the manager told him firmly tha 
it was useless to bring it again. 

“But, sir,” said the playwright, “is ther 
no possible way you could put my farce 
on the stage?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “there’s on 
way, but I don’t know if you'd sub 
mit—” 

“Oh, I’d submit!” he cried. “I'd submit 
to anything.” 

“Then,” said the manager, “we'll grind 
it up and use it as a snowstorm.”—Life, 
Australia. 

a 

The eminent psychiatrist was showing 
a party of friends through his institution 
To one patient he said: 

“John, why do you continua'ly insist 
on scratching yourself?” 

“Because,” replied the patient, “I'm the 
only person in the whole wide world 
who knows where I’m itching.” 
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BUSINESS IN THE SPRING 

(Eprror’s Nore: For the following 
effusions, we have only ourselves to 
blame. Several years ago, Mrs. Bever- 
ly Dean, of Cleveland, Ohio, consoled 
us for the delayed payment of her bill 
by sending us a poem. It was an amus- 
, for a lark, we mailed it 


to some of 


ing jingle, s 
out a with a letter 
our accounts explaining that 
verse but the printer preferred cash. 
The joke was on us. Insteac 
ing checks, everybody is writing 
poetry, and it has reached the point 
where the circulation manager is try- 
ing to answer them in kind, with the 
result that nobody gets any work done 
any more. Mrs. Dean’s verse follows. 
It will be observed that she uses the 
famous Mrs. Jack Benny apostrophe.) 


we liked 


1 of send- 
us 





Oh, Scholastic! Oh, Scholastic 
Your viewpoints, brozxd, fair, 
Surely aid minds young and plastic. 
(They don’t get set like nasty mastic.) 
Forgive delay, O kind Scholastic. 





(And these are some of the answers 


we received.) 


Dear Scholastic, what a wonder 
That you do not storm like thunder; 
Resolve at once to rend asunder 
All the ties you have with school- folk 
Who in business are such fool folk 
Publish something for the rich man— 
One who pays as only sich can— 
Publish for the affluent banker 
Lawyer, doctor, one who’d thank yer 
Not by sending in a rhyme 
But by paying bills on time! 

Mrs. Madeleine Pierce, 

Jefferson H. S.., 

Elizabeth, N. J. 





Oh Substitut 

With intentions good, 

Precise, minuce. 

She took the cash 

And kept the !oot, 

Till I returned, 

(The horrid brute 

And caught that 

Erring substitute. 
Gertrude T. Ward, 
Utica Free Academy, 
Utica, New York. 


e, Oh Sul 


bstitute 








My dear Mose, 
Pres., Scholastic, 

The bill you enclose 

is quite fantastic. 

Last year’s account 

is paid up, truly. 

The full amount, 
accredited duly, 

leit six bucks over, 

on this term’s bill, 

as so much clover, 
which leaves me still 
five smacks to pay, 

for this semester. 

I’m queen of the May. 
You’re Jeeter Lester. 
My kids still owe 

A mess of moss. 

I'll send the dough 
When they come across. 
M. L. B. 
Providence, R. I. 


and elastic, 


(And this is what the circulation 
mer. lets himself in for.) 
My Dear Miss B: A thing so chill 
As a neatly computed corrected bill 
Isn’t enough, in this situation, 
To cover our feeling of consternation. 
jt makes us feel insensibly sad 
To realize that we can’t add. 


‘here is one bright ray in this world of 
doubt: f 
If we'd been ‘correct, we’d have gone 





The ¢ we grinned when we felt much 
better 
For having read delightful letter. 
(Now you know why you aren't get- 
ting your copies on time.) 
STAMMERING 
Redlands, Calif. 
On page 25 of your April 17 edition, 
there is a question about stuttering, 
and the help it is possible for a teacher 
give to one who stutters. 
I stutttered quite badly for many 
years, but, with the aid of a teacher in 
the local school system, employed for 
the sole purpose of the correction of 


your 


to 


speech difficulties of various kinds, I 
have been freed entirely from any 


trouble. I have read widely on the sub- 
ject of speech correction, both from the 
point of view of the research worker 
and from that of the practical teacher, 
and I believe I am qualified to speak 
on the subject, at least as one who 
knows the facts from “first hand.” I 
also have a keen sympathy for those 
who are needlessly afflicted with a 
habit it is easy and practical to re- 


form, and for the teacher with no 
speech background, who had stut- 
terers 


n class but does not know 
what to di for them 

I should like to re ecommend a book 
which I think would help immensely 
in giving a simple, practical, workable 
philosophy of speech correction, writ- 
ten by a man who stammered seriously 
well into adult life, but who, having 
overcome his own difficulty, then pro- 
ceeded to devote his life thereafter to 
helping others master their difficulties. 
“The Stammerer Speaks,” by Conrad 
Wedburg, published by The Valley 
Press, Redlands, California, will, I am 
sure, be of infinite value to any teacher 
or any stammerer who desires a work 
of practical merit on the subject. 

I should also like to recommend the 
publications of the Division of Speech 
Correction, Department of Education, 
of the State of California, headed “by 
Mrs. Gifford, Room 304, Western 
Women’s Club, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, Mrs. Gifford has a teachers’ 
course at the University of California 
on speech correction, and has pub- 
lished many pamphlets and books for 
use by teachers. 





—Carter Ide 
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A-Harris Landing: 10-Karat Natural 
Gold Filled. 17 Jewels. 
B-No. 816: Full Diamond Set. 10% 
Iridium Platinum. 17 Jewels. 
C-Rainier: Newest Design. 10-Karat 
Natural Gold Filled. 17 Jewels. $50. 


HE world knows Longines Watches 

as Grand Prix winner at ten 

World’s Fairs. Science knows 

Longines as winner of more accuracy 

awards from leading national observ- 

atories than any other watch. Avia- 

tion knows Longines as the timepiece 

of famous flyers and as the official watch of the 
International Federation of Aviation for timing 
world’s records. Governments know Longines as 
the standard timepiece for navigation by air or 
sea. “No other name on a watch means so much 
as Longines”—none is so universally honored. 

Longines Watches are sold only at selected jewelers 


'N 77 counTaies 
"0 OTHER NAME 
ON A WaTcH 
MEANS sg MUCH’ 


A new series—"Coronation” Watches—replicas of 
the famous Longines Coronation Watches made for 
formal presentation to Their Majesties King George | 
VI and Queen Elizabeth are now being offered by 
selected jewelers. See also the magnificent 1997 
styles in men’s and women’s Longines wrist 
watches—$35.00 to $3500 each. Every Longines 
Watch, regardless of the price you pay, contains 
the world honored Longines Observatory movement, 


When visiting New York’s Hayden Plcenetarium, seg 
the loan exhibit of Longines and Wittnauer Watches 
and timing equipment used by Byrd, Lindbergh, # 
Eckener, Pinedo and other noted aviator—explorers, 


Booklet of 1937 Longines Watches will be sent on request 


LONGINES-WITTNAUER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 


se re 


<¢ LONGINES = 


PRONOUMCED 


$57.50 


$250. 
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D -Windsor-Royal: 14-K Natural 
Gold with 6 diamonds. 17 Jewels. $1 

E-Coronation: 14-Karat Solid Ge 
Natural Gold Color. 17 Jewels. $1@ 

F-Florence Nightingale: 10-K 
Natural Gold Filled. 17-Jewels. Sh 








